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Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
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Scull’s Creek Mythology. 
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HONEY-MOON. 


“Say, Perkins, old boy, why don’t we see you at the club any 
more? Has your mother-in-law shut down on you?” “ No, Brown 
the fact of the matter is, my home is so happy now that there is no 
inducement for me to leave it. You look incredulous but it is a positive 
fact. You see my wife used to suffer so much from functional derange- 
ments and weaknesses common to her sex, that her spirits and her 
temper were greatly affected. It was not her fault, of course, but it 
made home unpleasant all the same. But now, since she has begun to 
take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, she has been so well and so 
happy that we are having our honey-moon all over again.” 

As an invigorating tonic, “ Favorite Prescription” imparts strength 
to the whole system. For overworked, “ worn-out,” “run-down,” debili- 
tated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, “ shop-girls,” house- 
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Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly boon, being unequaled 
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*Gives on a plane surface all advantages gained by the globe.""—N. 0. Picayune, “A very valuable chart. 
Serves the purpose of large globes.”—AMilw. Wisconsin. “Has advantages as compared with other maps.—Chicago 
Journal. “Deserve a place in horaes, offices and school houses.”"—Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette. “A much needed 
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placent advanta. usement ‘es globes en usage dans les ecoles publiques.—Courrier Des Etats-Unis. “Conveys 
an adequate conception of the exact relations borne by one portion of the earth's surface to every other. Chicago 
Herald. ‘Comparatively few get any clear notion of it [the world] until they conceive it in this way.”’ —Chicago 
““unes. “Der Nutzen einer solchen Karte schwer zu erkennen ist.” —JUinois Staatz-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


GORED ) Map of the Northern Hemisphere. Map of the EF. HOLENSHADE 


I N E L SS COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 
a= under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
istory, and designed especially for Colleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These collections com- 
rise all the common Minerals and Ores; the principal kinds of Rocks, arranged 
illustrate both Lithology and Historic Geology ; folds, faults, joints, veins 
dikes, and other illustrations of Structural Geology; and the characteristic fossils of the different for: 
mations, Carefully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every case. 
Send for itive catalogues. Address I L Ss 


OSBY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural History, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WARNING. 


BY L. J. BLOCK, DOUGLASS SCHOOL, CHICAGO, 


A word, a look, a deed, 

Each light as breathed air, 

May bring a sudden fate, 

And mystically breed 

The black flower of despair 
Where rose called rose his mate. 


Where erst shone peace, the sun, 
And speech welled from the heart, 
A reckless smile or sigh, 

Is but well past or done, 

And viewless walls dispart 

Two lives that wail and die. 


For souls are lightly set 

Upon the spiritual sky, 

As stars that speed and flame, 
And if a shock or let 

Falls on the fair star nigh, 
His fellow feels the shame. 


Heed well the poet’s song : 

In gardens of the soul 

Breathe delicatest blooms ; 
Beware to do them wrong, 

Lest thou shouldst fill the whole 
Air of thy life with glooms. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Monraiane: Study and observe each child. 


Dr. Joun G. Buake, Boston School Board: It takes 
about ten years to get a new idea under way in our 
schools, and it has required just about that time to get 
the subject of manual training recognized. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt: Of the 18,000,000 children of 
school age, only 10,500,000 are enrolled in public or pri- 
vate schools. Five twelfths of the whole are growing up 
in absolute ignorance of the English alphabet. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Agent Peabody Fund : There is 
not in the history of the world an instance where there is 
anything approximating general education, unless it has 
been furnished by the state, under the authority of the 
state. 


Enmtty A. Firretp, Boston School Board: When it 
is clearly comprehended that good character is as im- 
portant as quick wits or deft fingers, we shall educate 
better citizens, and nothing will be heard of “sectarian- 
ism in the schools.” 


T. W. Bicxnett, Boston: The parochial school is 
part of an effete system belonging to the Old World, and 
will not endure here. During the past ten years the 
Roman Catholic clergy have sought to control the public 
schools of Boston and have to some extent succeeded. 


Henry M. Lerezicer, New York: To attain the 
much-needed improvements in our present and future 
condition as a people, threatened with the evils of an ig- 
norant majority of citizens in the artisan class, we need 
true teachers,—men and women who understand the 
child’s mind. 


Tue CongreGaTionaList: We have always regarded 
the free textbook law with disfavor, and as a doubtful 
concession to a popular clamor. To own one’s books is a 
valuable adjunct of education with the pupil, and it is al- 


most cruel to compel the neat and tidy scholar to take 
the books whieh have been used the previous term by the 
careless and the slovenly. 


UPON AN OLD SHOE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Simply an old shoe lying by the roadside. That was 
what I saw when I went to walk with the magazine poet. 

The poet was making notes right and left. He seemed 
to catch themes from the flowers and refrains from the 
birds. Between the leaves of his notebook he shut the 
floating cloud, the soft breeze and the sleeping sunbeam. 

I saw that the poet went by the old shoe without giv- 
ing it his attention ; so I gratefully whipped out my note- 
book and made a memorandum for my own use. 

This roadside shoe had evidently belonged to a woman. 
It was large and coarse, and had been cast away in the 
last possible stage of usefulness. It was broad, to begin 
with, and had spread with age. The upper leather over- 
hung the sole and was completely worn through on either 
side. The heel was decidedly run down, and the leather 
at the toe might have stood another day’s wear, or it 
might not. The sewing was ripped across the instep, and 
the tongue had evidently dropped out of its own accord. 

As I walked along beside the magazine poet, with “ his 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” I asked myself if there was 
any poetry in this old shoe? Might there not be some 
poetry in a thing so intimately associated with a human 
being? Has poetry become an etching of cobwebs? Has 
it outgrown the genre’ Have men and women become too 
old-fashioned ? I said to myself: “If I knew the, history 
of the wearer of that shoe, and if I had my friend's pretty 
way with ‘rhymes, I should not be ashamed of what I 
would write.” 

Perhaps this woman was a mother,—going back and 
forth, day by day, earning bread for her little ones 
and money to keep a roof over their heads. Oh, the 
pitiful saving of the coarse, cheap shoes! She gladly 
would have walked barefooted to and from the city, but 
that might not be, with shoes at a dollar and a half a 
pair and bare feet a disgrace even to the poor. So this 
mother walked as much as possible on the strips of grass 
along the road, keeping away from the pavement. And 
yet the shoes would wear out. Even the grass seemed too 
hard a path for them. Pretty soon the treacherous thread 
gave way, and it seemed to her that the slovenly gaps 
grew wider with every step. So she waited, one night, 
in a little shop on the way home, and had the shoes 
sewed. And the price of it was six loaves of bread ! 
There were tears in the mother’s and widow’s eyes as 
she went out, and all the way home an aching in her 
throat. 

By and by came the last day of the shoes. A dollar 
and a half had been saved,—enough for a new pair. To 
be sure, there had been some pinching to do it,—no 
butter from Monday until Thursday, and no meat from 
Thursday until Monday. But at last mother was to have 
new shoes,—God bless her! Those old ones were too 
shabby for a lady like mother. So, that night, Bobby 
took out the strings, and opened the window and tossed 
the old shoes away. 

Perhaps she who wore this old shoe was a lonely soul in the 
world. The “ poor, lone woman ”’ has a lodging place, but 
nohome. All her life long her heart goes hungering until, 
at last, it starves itself to death. The divine energy of 
love is missing in her life, and she goes to and from her 
work as the pendulum swings in the clock,—listlessly, yet 
with a dull, mechanical regularity. She is wearing out 
like her shoes,—upper and sole together. And how she 
longs that she also may be laid aside,—may have it all 
over with and be at rest! So she walks along the 
road from the city to her lodgings and from her lodgings 
to the city, helping to wear out the shoe-leather of the world, 
and that is all. 


So I was musing, when the magazine poet called my 
attention to a butterfly, poised upon a sweet-briar twig, 
beside a wild rose. He was in eestasies over the co- 
incidence, and I shall be greatly surprised if the indul- 
gent magazine editor does not give him a hearing upon it. 

I made bold to ask if he had seen an old shoe lying by 
the road, a mile or two back. He glanced down some- 
what apprehensively at his overshoes, and replied “ No, 
indeed 


THE WORK OF THE CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


BY SUPT. T. M. BALLIET, PH.D., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


What is the chief end of man when he becomes super- 
intendent of schools ? 

The superintendent is, or ought to be, a specialist. He 
ought to be capable of doing a kind of work which no one 
ean do without special training for it. Hence he ought 
not to be expected to spend his time doing work which re- 
quires no special training such as he has had. It is not 
economy after paying a physician ten dollars for a pre- 
scription, to pay him another ten to go to the drug store 
and have it put up,—a service which a boy can do just as 
well for a quarter. 

A superintendent should never be" clerk of the board. 

He ought not to be required to waste his time in dis 
tributing supplies to schools. He ought to have a clerk 
or agent to do this. 

He ought not to be a mere collector of statistics and 
compiler of statistical reports. 

The superintendent ought to be, above all things, a 
teacher of pedagogies. This is unquestionably his most 
important work. Hence, the teachers’ meeting must be 
made his chief interest. This meeting must not be de- 
voted to mere criticism, often trifling, unsympathetic, and 
utterly unhelpful to the teacher ; but the meeting must be 
of the nature of a lesson or lecture on the principles of 
teaching and their application. The aim of the superin- 
tendent must be to train the teachers to do clear and sound 
pedagogical thinking. He must, in short, make a pro- 
fessional training class of his teachers. Nothing but lack 
of ability and tact can make such work a failure. The 
superintendent has an opportunity for teaching pedagogics 
unequaled by either the normal school or the department 
of pedagogy in the college. His students are more mature 
than those in a normal school or college ; many of them 
have had wide experience; they have an opportunity of 
constantly putting to a practical test his teachings, and 
the course is not limited to one or to five years, as he has 
virtually the same students all the time. 

The superintendent must be a practical teacher himself. 
In his visits he must be able to take classes in any grade 
and illustrate devices and methods. 

The superintendent must be the adviser of the board 
on educational questions. His judgment in reference to 
methods of teaching and the general management of the 
schools must be followed by the board. A school board, 
if it is made up of intelligent men, will treat their super- 
intendent as they would treat their attorney or their phy- 
sician,—they will either follow his judgment or discharge 
him and get a man whose judgment they can trust. 

The superintendent ought to be the leader of educa- 
tional thought in his community. He ought to be recog- 
nized as the authority on questions pertaining to methods 
of teaching, the organization and management of schools. 
If he has not the ability to secure such recognition, he 
has scarcely the ability to fill his office. 

All this implies that the superintendent must be a 
scholar, a thinker, and a student. He must not allow his 
routine work, or anything else, to interfere with his read- 
ing and study. He must stimulate his teachers to think 
and to read. He cannot do this without reading and 
thinking himself. A body at rest is not apt to make 
other bodies move. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF PRINCIPALS.—(1.) 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Boards of education designate in general terms the 
duties principals are required to perform, among which 
are the following : 

1. To devote themselves exclusively to the interests of 
their respective schools, and to have the general manage- 
ment of the schools under their charge, and to open and 
close the same on time. 

2. To maintain good order in the school building, on 
the premises, and in the neighborhood thereof, and to 
suspend refractory pupils when deemed best. 

3. To see that all pupils are properly classified and 
distributed. 

4. To advise with teachers and to assist them in regard 
to the best methods of discipline, instruction, and arrange- 
ment of exercises. 

5. To see that teachers are properly informed as to the 
rules and regulations governing the school, and that they 
carry out the same in every particular. 

6. To examine, or to assist in examining, all classes as 
frequently as may be necessary. 

7. To visit, as often as practicable, the rooms of their 
assistants, and to help them in their work. 

8. To keep all school records according to prescribed 
forms, and make all reports required by the board. 

9. To have personal care of all school property, furni- 
ture, apparatus, fences, walks, shade-trees, out-buildings. 
and yard ; direct and have control of the janitor. 

10. Order supplies under proper restrictions, and sug- 
gest needed improvements. 

These, perhaps, are the chief duties devolving upon 
principals. 

While a principal may perform all the duties I have 
enumerated and be entirely competent to perform as 
many more, yet it does not follow that he possesses the 
requisite qualifications to manage a school properly. Do 
we not look for other and higher and broader and deeper 
qualifications than these? Are not all these prescribed 
duties the visible machinery, labelled “ special,” that per- 
tains to the external of school work, rather than to the 
school spirit itself ? 

Do not school authorities look beneath this exterior for 
something of flesh and blood more nearly akin to humanity 
than the automaton described under the head of * rules 
and regulations”? Were we constructing a real live 
principal, or head master, for use and usefulness, would 
we not endeavor to build one of broader mould and more 
comely proportions than a mere executor of registered 
decrees ? 

Suppose a large school in a city is to be supplied with 
a principal, does not the superintendent at once set before 
his mind’s eye the kind of a man that is needed to fill 
that vacancy ? Would he not take into consideration the 
school in all its minutiz, and the tastes and dispositions of 
the patrons of that vicinity ? 

I apprehend that an inventory of qualifications, some- 
what after the following, would most probably run 
through the superintendent’s head : 

1. Will his manner attract or repel teachers, pupils, 
and parents ? 

2. Is his voice pleasing, or harsh and grating ? 

3. Is he pedantic and pretentious, or manly and dig- 
nified ? 

4. Is he fidgety and nervous, or quiet and equable ? 

5. Is his eye restless and foxy, or calm and penetrating ? 

6. Is his face deceitful, or pleasant and honest ? 

7. Is his walk hesitating and unsteady, or direct and 
firm 

8. Is his judgment wavering and fitful, or judicial and 
impartial ? 

9. Is his judgment narrow and selfish, or broad and 
liberal ? 

10. Is his scholarship weak and restricted, or compre- 
hensive and accurate ? 

11. Is his health tottering, or is it vigorous and strong ? 

12. Is his moral nature weak and vacillating, er is it 
noble and elevated ? 

13. Has he stagnated, or is he still elastic and buoyant ? 

These and similar inquiries would arise, and each one 
must be determined positively, indifferently, or nega- 
tively. Granting that each is determined favorably, 


A 
‘there are other qualifications that far transcend these, 
and other factors that need to be taken into account. 


Mr. Grorce HowLann, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


Mr. Howland is one of the distinguished men among 
the educators of America, not only for his service in one 
of the largest cities of the country, but because of his per- 
sonality in methods, thought, and expression. Though 
born among the Berkshire Hills, and educated at Amherst 
College, he has been one of the most prominent educa- 
tional forces of Chicago for thirty years. No man now 
living has been to any great city what Mr. Howland has 
been to Chicago. A man of fine literary taste and criti- 
cal classical scholarship, he went to Chicago while it was 
young and appreciative of its friends. He early blended 
with the best of its social life, became a factor in its lit- 
erary, art, and commercial club life. 

As principal of its high school for many years before 
he became superintendent, he has had large influence in 
directing the education and molding the character of men 
now prominent in the official, professional, mercantile, and 
newspaper life of the city. 

As a superintendent, he is peculiarly successful in se- 
curing the methods and creating the atmosphere that 
enable the schools tomake men and women. The loyalty 
and efficiency of the board of assistant superintendents, 
principals, and teachers are unsurpassed in this country, 
while the relation of the best in the progressive spirit to 
the best in the conservative methods is nowhere more ju- 
dicious. 

He has seen Chicago grow from a bustling frontier city 
to the third largest city in the country; he has seen it 
develop from a rude, crude city into one of the five most 
literary and scholastic centers of the country, and in all 
the changes for the better has borne a distinguished part. 


THE STUDENT'S LIFE. 


BY BEULAH MCHENRY, MINNEAPOLIS. 


One of the questions upon which the doctors do not 
disagree is the hygienic importance of exercise. It is 
prescribed for the head and the hands, the spine and the 
spirits, the blood and the brain; for all the diseases of 
all the members from the stage prior to the “ounce of 
prevention,” till the convalescence after the “ pound of 
eure.” Books bristle with systems of exercises, whose ad- 
vocates cite as authority illustrious men of all ages. 

The daily work of most men necessitates sufficient ex- 
ercise. Students and mind workers, however, from the 
sedentary nature of their lives, require special exercise. 
Multitudes of students each year are forced to abandon 
student life in the middle of the course because health 
gives out, and men and women whose life work is intel- 
lectual, are constantly failing because of wasted energy. 


under wrong conditions, that is to blame. Disregard of 
hygienic laws is bringing physical ruin on all sides, and 
the student, in school or out, should take warning and 
give himself sufficient exercise to sustain health. To be 
a relatively good man with poor health is possible, but it 
is not possible to be the best man of which one is capable 
without good health. See the deformity and weakness 
between the lines of Pope. Among the passages of Car. 
lyle’s strongest genius, read the word “ dyspepsia.” 


ARBOR DAY. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS, NEWARK, N, J, 


I. EXERCISES IN SCHOOLROOM. 
1, Singing or instrumental music. 
2. Recitation,—‘‘ Arbor Day.” 
The silence of winter is broken 
By sounds that belong to spring ; 
The brook’s soft murmur is token 
Of stir of each sleeping thing. 


New songs from bird-throats are swelling, 
New gladness is on each face, 

For all the dear children are telling 
How our land may be filled with grace. 


They’ ve gathered in country byways, 
They’ ve crowded the city street, 

The town with its dusty highways 
Has felt the tramp of their feet. 


The air is alive with their singing, 
And flowers come up to hear, 

Their tiny sweet bells they are ringing, 
’Tis a time of great joy and cheer. 


Do you ask what the children are doing ? 
I'll tell you. ’Tis Arbor Day, 

And the growth of our trees they’re renewing 
By planting along the way 


New trees and shrubs, that, unfolding 
When other spring days shall appear, 
Will gladden our eyes, as beholding 
We watch the new life of the year. 
* * * * * 


O happy co-workers, we greet you, 
And wish you a merry day ; 

May joy and success often meet you 
As you walk upon life’s highway. —F,. A. I. R. 
3. Singing. 

4. Address on Arbor Day, by the principal or superintendent. 
5. Singing. 
6. Quotations from the poets. 
Citnbietped peace: may be asked by teacher or some one appointed 
y her. 


What has been said of trees in spring ? 


First Pupil.—I love the season well 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming on of storms, 


From the earth's loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance and thrives ; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold 
The drooping tree revives. —Longfellow. 


Second P,—The wide old forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. | —James G. Percival. 


Third P.—Spring, with nameless pathos in the air 
hich dwells with all things fair, 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the dark heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 

As if they dreamed of flowers. —Henry Timrod. 


Tell of trees in summer. 


Fourth P.—Pleasant it was when woods were green, 
winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid the sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go. 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary head uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee 
With one continuous sound. 
Fifth P.— See, on yonder woody ri 
The pine is bending his proud . and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. 
Sixth P.—Shadowy, and close, and cool, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook ; 
Forever fresh and full 
Shines, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook ; 
seems 


—Longfellow. 


—Bryant. 


It is not overwork so much as work at improper times and 


And the soft foliage 
Spread for a place of banquet and of dreams, 
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What have the poets said of trees in autumn ? 
Seventh P.—By maple orchards, belts of pine, 
And larches climbing darkly 
The mountain slopes, and, over all, 
The great peaks rising starkly. 
* * . * * 
The maples bending o’er the gate, 
Their arch of leaves just tinted 
With yellow warmth, the golden glow 
Of coming autumn hinted. — Whittier. 


Kighth P.—The woods of autamn all around our vale 
Have put their glory on. 
The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kiags in purple and gold 
That guard enchanted ground. 
I roamed the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. — Bryant. 


Ninth P.—I will give a picture of ‘‘ September Woods ”’ : 


A glory of gold Where all is still 
And russet and gray, The rabbits play, 
The tree-tops old And pheasants fill 


Glow in the day ; 
And, one by one 

The dry leaves fall, 
And the autumn sun 

Smiles on them all. 


Each woodland way ; 
And, one by one 

The dry leaves fall, 
While the autumn sun 

Smiles on them all. 


—Sunshine and Shade. 


The royal oaks 

In their brown cloaks, 
With reddish tinge 

Or yellow fringe 

Are clothed, in best, 
While all the rest 
Have cast away 

More brown than gray. 


—Mabel Rosamond Wing. 


Eleventh P.—The birds are hushed; alone the wind, 
That through the woodland searches, 
The red oak’s lingering leaves can find 
And yellow plumes of birches. 


Tenth P.—All gold and red 
The leaves were shed, 
But, fallen down, 

They turned to brown. 
Soft mosses trim 

Each bough and limb,— 
The Fall display 

Of brown and gray. 


But still the balsam-breathing pine 
Invites no thought of sorrow, 

No hint of loss from air like wine 
The earth’s content can borrow. 


The summer and the winter here 
Midway a truce are holding, 

A soft, contenting atmosphere 
Their tents of peace enfolding. 


The silent woods, the lonely hills 
Rise solemn in their gladness ; 
The quiet that the valley fills 


Is scarcely joy or sadness. — Whittier. 


Let us hear something about trees in winter. 


Twelfth P.—Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad like reefs of coral 
In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. —Longfellow. 


Thirteenth P.—On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The winds that through the pine-trees sung, 
The naked elm-boughs tossed and swung. — Whittier. 


Fourteenth P.— Come when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice, 
While the slant san of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of life. Approach! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broad, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

‘That glimmer with an amethystine light. 

But round the parent stem the long, low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy floor. 


Lowell has described a furest scene. We will hear that. 


Fifteenth P.—Deep in the forest was a little dell 
High overarchéd with the leafy sweep 
Of a broad oak, through whose gnarled roots there fell 

A slender rill that sung itself asleep. 
¥ * * * * 
Dim vistas, sprinkled o’er with sun-flecked green, 
Wound through the woods on every side, 
And, toward the west, in fancy might be seen 
A gothic window in its blazing pride, 
Where the low sun, two arching elms between, 
Lit up the leaves beyond, which, autumn-dyed 
With lavish hues, would into splendor start, 
Shaming the labored panes of righest art. 


— Bryant. 


—Lowell. 


What does Mrs. Browning say about trees ? 


Sixteenth P.—The place is all awave with trees,— 
Limes, myrtles, purple-beaded 
Acacias, having drank the lees 
Of the night-dew, faint-headed, 
And wan gray olive-woods, which seem 
The fittest foliage for a dream. 


Trees, trees on all sides! They combine 
Their plumy shades to throw, 

Through whose clear fruit and blossom fine, 
Where’er the sun may go, 

The ground beneath he deeply stains, 

As passing through cathedral panes. 

—E. PB. Browning. 
7. Singing. 

IL. Exercises out oF Doors. 
8. Singing. 
9. Recitation.—Woodland green and gay with dew, 

Here, to-day, we pledge anew 

All the love we gave to you. 

Beeches gray and solemn firs, 

Thickets full of bees and burrs, 


You were oft our schoolmastere, 

Teaching us, as best you could, 

How the evil by the good, — 

Thorns by flowers,—must be construed. 

—Adapted from Alice Cary. 

10. Singing. 
1l. Planting of trees. 
[School should be divided into groups, each of which plants one tree. 
Every group should have a spade, which is carried at head of proces- 
sion by one boy, other pupils marching by twos to place where tree is 
tobe planted. Every member of group should put one spadeful of dirt 
upon roots of tree planted.] 


12. Recitation.—O Painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank Thee for thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 


And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith was born; 
That he who smites the summer weed, 

May trust Thee for the autumn corn, 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power ; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And, soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 
The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. — Whittier. 


NATIVE TREES.—(II1.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MAPLES (Continued). 
THE ROCK MAPLE. 


The rock, or sugar, maple stands at the head of the 
maples for beauty and economic value. Look for it 
everywhere in the latitude of New England and far to 
the south. It seems most at home in rough, hilly re- 
gions, but it will thrive upon gravel plains, or in any place 
where there is not standing water. It is of no use to 
plant the tree in constantly undrained places. Rows and 
groups of the rock maple along the highways, and in the 
villages of New England, and far to the west, form one 
of the most attractive features which the traveler meets. 

The tree is handsome from the start. In its mature 
growth, with full space for development, it is a lofty ob- 
ject and of notable beauty ; and in old age it often stands 
as a picturesque ruin. 

The Head.—It is a tree of very erect habit, the head 
remarkably well balanced, assuming various degrees of 
spread, according to exposure to winds. In open pasture 
grounds, where it is frequently left as a shade for cattle, 
it usually takes an orbicular form ; in sheltered situations 
it grows tall, taking the cylindrical form, or a modified 
balloon-shape. But it is, under favorable conditions, no- 
tably symmetrical. 

The branches naturally strike out low and at sharp 
angles with the main stem. They are without crooks. 
maintaining their straight habit to the extremities. There 
is a stiffness in the style of branching of this maple 
not seen in the others. 

The bark is alight ash-gray in color, and smooth on 
branches and on the whole of young trees, but rough, fur- 
rowed, and in large scales upon the trunks of old trees. 
Large patches of greenish lichens are often seen on old 
forest trees. A tea from this lichen is an approved rem- 
edy for colds. 

The foliage of the rock maple is attractive during the 
whole season. When fully expanded it makes a cool, 
dense shade. At the first opening of the leaves they are 
tinged with red and purple, but in summer take on a 
lively green, while in autumn they are frequently gor- 
geous with hues ranging through orange, crimson, and 
scarlet. The tinting of a single leaf is often a marvel of 
beauty which the painter can only feebly imitate. 

Certain conditions of temperature and moisture seem 
to be requisite for the finest coloring, and these are the 
most favorable among the hills and valleys in New Eng- 
land of any place in the world 

The leaves are on long stems, the largest of the maples 
described, distinctly five-lobed, but not deeply cut. The 
lobes taper to long slender points, and have rounded cuts, 
“sinuses,” between them, a distinguishing characteristic. 

The blossoms appear with the expansion of the leaves ; 
they are on long stem’, “ pedicels,” several in a cluster, 
and in midsummer develop into the maple “keys,” which 
ripen too late to grow seedling trees during the same season. 


* Copyright, 1889. 


To secure maple seeds for spring planting, gather them 
as soon as ripe, and keep them in dry sand until the 
ground is ready. 

Collect the seeds of the different maples, note their 
differences, and thus learn to identify the trees which 
produced them. Also collect the leaves, compare and 
contrast ; no two, even of the same species, will be found 
exactly alike, but characteristic features for each kind 
will soon be discovered, and ever after recognized. 

The Wood.—The great demand for the wood of the 
rock maple, both for timber and fuel, makes the price of 
it always high. The qualities which make it valuable in 
the arts are hardness, toughness, compactness and fine- 
ness of grain, capability of receiving a fine polish, and its 
silky luster when polished, rivaling, when well finished, 
the much prized “satin-wood.” The demand for the 
 bird’s-eye ”’ and “blistered”’ varieties of the wood is 
much greater than the supply. For panel work it is one 
of the most beautiful of woods. The cause of the knotted 
and contorted arrangement of fibers in certain rock 
maple trees, is not well understood. There is nothing 
yet known in the outward appearance of a “ bird’s-eye ” 
tree to indicate with certainty the character of the wood. 
The best-marked specimens of the varieties named are 
found only in the well-grown bodies of this tree. 

The straight-grained variety of this wood is valuable 
for furniture, tool handles, various turned work, agricul- 
tural implements, shoe lasts, and, in dry places, for any 
purpose requiring a strong, fine-grained wood. Its chief 
defect is its liability to decay when exposed to alternate 
dryness and wet. 

As fuel it is second only to hickory. It burns witha 
cheerful blaze, breaking into livid coals, which last for hours. 
The sap obtained from this tree adds greatly to its 
value, especially with the farmers of the country towns. 
The sugar and syrup made from it form the most deli- 
cious sweet known. ‘There is never so much of it as to 
make it very cheap, although the states producing it yield, 
all together, about enough annually for a pound to each 
person in the whole country. 

Does “tapping” the trees for their sap injure them ? 
Yes; it probably retards their growth slightly, and cer- 
tainly makes a section of the tree unfit for timber, but 
record has been made of trees which had been tapped 
for forty years in succession, and they were still vigor- 
ous. Tapping trees always makes unsightly sears upon 
them, and it should never be done to those planted and 
grown for their beauty. 

The rock maple bears transplanting well, and readily 
repairs breaks made by ice or other causes. 

Characteristics Summarized.—Large-sized, lofty tree ; 
erect, symmetrical ; firm-limbed, sharp-angled ; clean 
bark, smooth on young trees and branches of old ones ; 
leaves large, of notable beauty ; wood hard, strong, fine- 
grained, satin luster, varieties highly ornamental ; sap of 
great value for sugar; tree hardy, quick growing, adapted 
for various situations, always attractive, one of the finest 
for autumn foliage. 

The rock maple is rarely seen in extensive forest 
masses, but grows naturally in groups or “ sugar or- 
chards,” so called by the sugar makers. Whien thickly 
grouped they are tall, straight, and majestic. Scattered 
with other trees it overtops them all, crowned with a 
kingly head. I have seen rdéck maples in the Adirondack 
woods, near Scroon Lake, 16 feet in circumference 5 feet 
up, and 80 feet up before a limb appeared. 

THE MOOSE MAPLE. 

The moose, or striped, maple is a small, handsome tree, 
receiving the first name from the tender branches being 
the favorite food of moose in winter, and the second from 
the alternate dark and light green stripes of its always 
smooth bark. It is usually an undergrowth among other 
trees, reaching only about thirty feet in height and eight 
inches in diameter. The leaves are large, slightly in- 
dented; the fruit is in large clusters, the wood is white 
and valuable for inlaid work. It is a fine lawn tree if 
placed in the shade. This tree is found in the cooler parts 
of New England and in the regions further west. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAPLE. 


The mountain maple is little more than a shrub, which 
greets observers pleasantly upon mountain sides to near 
their summits, and by the waysides in the cooler parts of 


the northern tier of states. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Acquire the skill to illustrate the things you teach. 


Tracnu children self-reliance in their amusements as 
well as in their studies. 


Know a good deal more of every subject than it is 
possible for you to teach. 


Tue schools have proven conclusively that there will 
be no occasion for distinctively left-handed people a few 
years hence. Without the slightest unpleasantness the 
school easily and permanently corrects that awkwardness. 


Success in teaching geography consists in teaching the 
pupils how to observe the geography about them, and in 
all their travels, and also to appreciate everything they 
find in print about the geography of any place. Observa- 
tion, attention, and imagination are to be thus cultivated. 


GEOGRAPHY GUESS-WORK. 


The teacher, or some member of the school, thinks of 
a place, and tells two things about it, after which each 
pupil asks one question that can be answered by “ Yes” 
or “No.” The place is not to be named as soon as one 
child knows it, but the questions are to be kept up until 
all know it. 

“TI think of a place that has a college, that has been 
beautifully associated with poetry.” 

“Ts it large?” Yes.” 

“Ts it very large?” ‘* No.” 

“Ts it in Europe?” * No.” 

“Ts it in America?” Yes.” 

“Ts it in the East?” ** No.” 

“Ts it in the West?” “Yes.” 

“Ts it in the Northwest?” ‘ Yes.” 

“Ts itonariver?” “Yes.” 

“Ts it a capital city?” No.” 

«Ts it a manufacturing city?” * Yes.” 

** Has it beautiful falls?” “ Yes.” 

* Did Longfellow write about them?” “ Yes.” 

“ Are there large flour mills there?” Yes.” 

And then all laugh together, and another selects a place. 


LITERARY GUESS-WORK. 


It is well to lighten up school work oecasionally by ex- 
ercises that border upon amusement. Let the teacher 
or some pupil select some character in fiction with which 
it is probable that the class is acquainted, and tell three 
things about him. Then each pupil can ask any one 
question that can be answered by “ Yes” or “No.” Ifa 
pupil thinks he knows, he may ask a very * close ques- 
tion,” which will enable others to see who it is. It will 
spoil half the fun to announce who the character is as 
soon as one or two bright pupils “see it.” 

The leader will say, “‘ I have in mind a character that 
has been born within two years; lived in America and 
England ; was both great and small.” 

* Was it a female?” No.” 

* Was he rich?” “No,” and * Yes.” 

Was he ever poor?” Yes.” 

Was he ever rich?” Yes.” 

* Was he rich first?” 

* Did he make his money?” 

Did he inherit it?” Yes.” 

* Did he inherit it when young?" ~ Yes.” 

* Did it come from his grandfather?” *‘ Yes.”’ 

* Did he think he had lost it once?" * Yes.” 

* Did a bootblack help him out?” “ Yes.” 

Did he call his mother * Dearest’?"’ Yes.” 

And then all laugh and say, * Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


A METHOD IN COMPOSITION. 
BY PRIN. WM. F. PORTER, WHITE HAVEN, PA. 


One day, while reading The Sun, of New York, I saw 
the following head-line, ‘A Woman, a Coal Hole, and a 


cumstances of this particular incident, I thought, Why 
can not use be made of such lines for composition 
writing ? 

When the line had been read to my pupils, they laughed 
heartily, and enjoyed it very much. Then, when I gave 
them the plan of writing newspaper articles and stories 
from such suggestive lines, they seemed to think well of 
it, and we tried it. 

The plan tried through all our grades, has been a marked 
success. The younger pupils in the intermediate grades 
and the little ones in the primary grades like it as well as 
the high school Boys and girls do. 

Pupils who could not write half a dozen lines on 
“ Winter ” or “ Charity,” can spin out a yarn of a dozen 
pages or more, and take pleasure in the exercise. Boys 
who hate the sight of a textbook on grammar or compo- 
sition, write these stories, or articles, cheerfully. And 
when corrections are made in their work, they listen and 
watch with the closest interest, and profit by the sugges- 
tions, if properly made. 

The work should be corrected just closely enough to 
make it read well. Criticise too little, rather than too 
much, at first, and leave the little niceties to take care of 
themselves. Read the compositions before the whole 
school (if the pupils are willing), and point out in each 
at least one thing to commend. 

The pupils should always be allowed to do original 
work in the planning, either in part or in whole. They 
like to do it. It makes them stronger, increases their in- 
terest, and leads them to see more closely the relation of 
cause and effect, both in the natural and in the moral 
world. 

The following haye been used: 1. A bright young 
man inherits a taste for strong drink ; is strictly abstinent; 
goes to a wedding; is urged to drink ; finally consents ; 
becomes intoxicated ; and, after years of dissipation, be- 
comes a wreck. 2. Boy has a big dog; hitches him to a 
cart ; gets in cart ; goes well foratime ; dog sees two other 
dogs fighting ; goes into fight himself; boy gets (pupils 
may fillin). 3. Girl gets wax doll for present; is very care- 
less ; leaves it near hot fire; returns to find doll spoiled. 
4. Intrepid boy goes on ice; finds thin ice; is dared to 
skate over it; goes through, and gets (pupils fill in). 

The pupils are to give a “local habitation and a name” 
to their hero, describe surroundings, and give all the de- 
tails that are essential toa good story or newspaper article. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(X.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY WORK—SUMMARY. 


It may not be out of place here to give a brief summary 
of the elementary work described in previous articles. 
Object.—To secure an accurate working knowledge of 
forms and the more useful constructions; to give some 
command of the language, and train the pupil to grasp a 
whole thought at once ; to lead the pupil to appreciate the 
Latin idiom, so that it will not seem strange, illogical, and 
unmanageable, and thus lead him to have a friendly feel- 
ing fgr the language; or, in other words, to make the 
language seem more like a living thing,—all this to be 
done in such a way that the pupil will begin to get hold 
of the language, not of mere words and details, and will 
be attracted, not repelled, by the study. 
Method.—Systematic language lessons.—use of Latin 
in conversation and sentence-writing from the very be- 
ginning of the work; use of it also in story-telling, ete. 
(see article VIII.) ; translation of simple connected pas- 
sages and stories (English into Latin and Latin into En- 
glish), graded according to the pupil's proficiency ; early 
use of some Latin author. 

Keynotes.—Ideas before words. Let the pupil begin 
to see and feel the language before dealing with techni- 
calities ; avoid teaching scientific terms while more im- 
portant work is pressing, and before the pupil is prepared 
to understand them ; till then, use simple but accurate 
designations (see article VI.). Postponement of certain 
points which we have been accustomed to find taken up 
earlier is not necessarily the sign of bad progress, but a 
sign of the best progress, if the pupil has been gaining 


Bustle.” After laughing at the brevity and yet com- 
pleteness of the story, and picturing to myself the cir- 


something more essential,—more of the realities and spirit 


,of the language,—accuracy and thoroughness to be looked 


at rather than the amount of ground covered. Practice 
frequently, in one way or another, on points taught in 
language lessons, in order to keep them well in hand. 
Train the pupil to handle the language naturally. 


We are now ready to consider work in some of the 
Latin authors, and in the following articles some sugges- 
tions will be made on that part of the course in Latin. 


A QUESTION OF TERMS IN GEOMETRY, 


BY GEO. W. EVANS, 
English High School, Boston, Mass, 


George Bruce Halsted, in his Hlements of Geometry, 
recently published,* objects to the use of the term direc- 
tion, as “‘vitiating,” and urges that the word distance 
be also banished from the textbooks. The reasons, 
as given in his preface, are that “teachers who know 
something of the non-Euclidian, or even the modern syn- 
thetic geometries, are seeing the evils of this superficial 
‘directional’ method,” and that “around the word dis- 
tance centers the most abstruse advance in pure science 
and philosophy.” 

Most teachers of this subject know nothing of the non- 
Euclidian geometry ; it is quite beyond the grasp of any 


geometry, it is within easy reach, but there is no wide- 
spread knowledge of it; perhaps because no academic 
authority has so far undertaken to push its claims. 

It must be taken as settled, say for the next decade at 
least, that there can be no body of teachers, even in 
the best secondary schools, who can be expected to prop- 
erly weigh considerations of the kind advanced in this 
criticism. 


As things stand at present, each of these terms, direction 
as well as distance, conveys a well-defined and unique 
idea. In daily life there are many instances where direc- 
tion alone is considered as a distinguishing mark of the 
position of objects. The child is familiar with the idea 
from the moment that he begins to study maps ; right, 
left, east, south, up, down, are all early components of his 
thought ; he identifies the singleness of a direction with 
the straightness of the line that indicates it; he lays a 
strait-edge and considers parallels to test the bearings of 
places on the map. Distance does not to the mind of 
the child possess an ‘abstract character” and a “ con- 
nection with length units” at the same time. He feels 
and sees distance long before he learns to measure it. 
That these ideas are correct within the limits proposed 
for their use is attested by their introduction into geom- 
etries written by good mathematical authorities, and by 
the fact that upon them is based the theory of quaternions. 

We may admit without confessing judgment, that the 
use of these terms is inconsistent with some of the great 
modern generalizations. The pupil deals, however, only 
with the phenomena of space as he may know it. He is 
more concerned that his conclusions be interpretable in 
material existence, than that they should not contradict 
the postulates of a universe of which we are “ unable to 
say that it does not exist.” He works in the “ degraded ” 
space of Euclid, in which all these things are merely 
special cases of much more complicated properties. But 
granting all this, it is better that the familiar names be 
reserved for the familiar ideas, and if the mathematician 
needs a name for the logarithm of a certain unharmonic 
ratio he can invent a new one, as the German chemist in- 
vented “ gas’ to avoid generalizing air. 


* New York: John Wiley & Son. 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Write the questions on slips and hand one to each member of the class. 
What places have neither latitude nor longitude ? 

If you start from the north pole and go 5° south, 10° east, 14° 
south, 45° west, what direction are you from the north pole ? 

If you start at Greenwich and go 90° west, 45° south, 90° west, 
23}° south, what direction are you from the south pole ? 

Which is farther north, Greenwich or Washington ? 

Which is farther west, Behring Straits or the Sandwich Islands ? 
Which is farther east, Sitka or San Francisco ? 

Which is farther north, San Francisco or Baltimore ? 

Which is farther south, Minneapolis (Minn.) or Burlington (Vt.)? 
Which is farther south, the city of Mexico or Havana ? 


Which is farther west, St. Louis or New Orleans ? 


but the hardest students. As for the modern synthentic 
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Which is farther west, Minneapolis or Kansas City ? 

Which has the larger area, Ohio or Georgia ? Florida or New 
York ? Alabama or Pennsylvania ? Louisiana or Ohio ? 

How much larger is Maine than Tennessee ? 

Which has the ~<a population, Missouri, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, or Wisconsin 

Which has the larger population, Mobile or Indianapolis ? 

Which has the larger population, Kattsas or Nebraska ? 

Which has the largest city, Nebraska or Kansas ? 

Which is larger, Nashville or Cambridge ? Richmond or Detroit ? 
Manchester (N.H.) or Milwaukee ? Pittsburg or St. Paul ? Portland 
(Me.) or Atlanta? Louisville or Springfield (Mass. )? San Francisco or 
Cincinnati ? Newark or Buffalo? Jersey City or Cleveland ? Brook- 
lyn or Boston ? Charleston (S. C.) or Rochester (N. Y.) ? Wash- 
ington or Montreal? Philadelphia or Liverpool ? St. Louis or 
Glasgow ? Baltimore or Dublin ? New York or Paris ? Boston or 
Naples ? St. Louis or Rio Janeiro ? Berlin or Chicago ? Vienna or 
Philadelphia ? Moscow or Philadelphia ? Madrid or Washington ? 
Brussels or Boston ? Constantinople or Chicago ? Athens or Cleve- 
land? Stockholm or New Orleans? Lisbon or San Francisco ? 
Pekin or London ? Canton or New York? Calcutta or Philadel- 
phia ? Cairo or Cincinnati ? Melbourne or St. Louis? Manila or 
San Francisco? Rome or Boston? Havana or Cincinnati? Bir- 
mingham (Eng.) or Brooklyn (N. Y.)? Manchester (Eng.) or 
Boston ? Buenos Ayres or New Orleans ? Edinburgh or Washing- 
ton? Belfast (Ire.) or Providence, (R. L.) ? Marseilles er St. 
Louis ? Geneva (Switzerland) or Louisville (Ky.)? Vienna or 
Liverpool ? St. Petersburg or Philadelphia? Constantinople or 
Glasgow ? Berlin or Tokio? Cairo (Egypt) or Amsterdam ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“A COUPLE.” 


In the JOURNAL of Feb, 14, page 102, J. T. Reade quotes as 
follows: ‘‘It is barely possible that among teachers of Virgil a 
couple could be found who cannot readily scan the speech of Anchi- 
ses,’’ etc., etc. He follows the quotation with these comments: 
** To constitute this ‘‘ couple,’’ must there be a husband and wife ? 
or would a lover and sweetheart, or some other pair, answer? I 
gave him a‘ couple or three’ apples is sometimes heard, but not 
from high-grade teachers.”’ 

From this we must infer that J. T. Reade has joined the innu- 
merable caravan which has so valiantly been battling to banish this 
use of ‘‘couple’’ from the English language. But how have they 
succeeded ? Probably some grammarians would sooner be con- 
victed of a capital crime than of using ‘‘ couple’’ in so questionable 
amanner. I was about to say low-grade teachers who accept the 
dicta of the grammarians, but J. T. Reade says you don’t hear the 
high-grade teachers use it; and as some teachers certainly do use it, 
they must belong to the low-grades. 

But what shall we say of the grade of that teacher and historian, 
George Bancroft? He says, in the preface to his History of the 
Constitution, Vol. I., page 14, ‘“‘ The additional materials... . 
were in part dispersed through a couple of hundred folio volumes.’’ 

Theodore Roosevelt, in the Life of Benton, ‘‘ American States- 
men Series,’’ page 157, says, ‘‘ In 1833 the abolition societies of 
the North came into prominence ; they had been started a couple of 
years before.’’ Again, page 112, he says, ‘‘ But in a couple of 
years,’’ ete, 

Prescott, in The Conquest of Mexico, ‘‘ New Popular Edition,”’ 
Vol. II., page 55, says, *‘ Having halted there a couple of days, 
they descended among flourishing plantations of maize and maguey,’’ 
ete. In Vol. I . page 206, he says, ‘* In a couple of days,’’ etc. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, in Our 100 Days in Europe, page 44, says, 
‘* A couple of hours were most agreeably.”’ 

Dr. F. C. Mendenhall, president of Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
in a letter before me, says, ‘‘ Our supply of catalogues is entirely 
exhausted . . . . until a new catalogue is issued, which will be in 
a couple of months.’’ 

It seems to me it must be with a fecling of ‘‘ ghoulish glee’’ that 
such writers and teachers as the above use couple in this way, as a 
sort of indefinite definitive numeral adjective. They doubtless have 
all read the strictures of the close constructionist grammarians; but 
when they come to express a certain shade of thought, the English 
language fails them, unless they use this word. Let any one try 
substituting two or pair, or any other synonym for couple above, 
and see whether the nice shade of meaning will be preserved. Ety- 
mologically this use may be all wrong, but idiomatically it is all 
right; and so long as such writers as I have quoted use it, teachers 
had better not condemn its use. It may be objected that these are 
all Americans. Well, here’s a sentence from ‘Thackeray’s Virgin- 
ians, ‘*‘ The People’s Edition,’’ page 54: ‘“ A couple of regiments 
were raised, and paid by the king, in America, and a fleet with a 


couple more was despatched from home under an experienced com- 
mander.’’ H. N. Steubenville, O. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


The friends of Dr. Thomas J. Morgan rejoice that the JOURNAL 
and other influential papers are voluntary, spontaneous advocates 
for Dr. Morgan for United States commissioner of education. No 
man before the people is better qualified for the office. Dr. Mor- 
gan is not a mere school teacher, a mere textbook, but a live man, 
gifted, fitted to lead and to help on. 

He is not an sristocrat, standing aloof on the pedestal of personal 


attainment and education; he goes among the people, rubs against 
them, knows them, is one with them, and is interested in, and a 
student of, all that builds them up. In any community where he 
is, he may be relied on to place his shoulder to any wheel rolling in 
the right direction. Dr. Morgan is a teacher, counselor, out of 
school as well as in,—broad, cultured, earnest, true. Education in 
all its phases is his study; he is master of it, and hence, competent 
to deal with it, and, from his philanthrophy, judgment, sense, we 


8., Providence, R. I, 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE MEMORY. 


Starting with the word Washington, write down one hundred 
words just as they occur to you. Let your second word be the one 
which Washington naturally suggests to you. Possibly it will be 


capitol, It may “be president. Take the word which first comes 
into your mind. In the same manner let the third word be sug- 
gested to you by the second, the fourth*by the third, and so on. 
Be careful that the third word is not suggested by both the first 
and second. Drop the first entirely, and let your mind go from the 
second alone to the third. Having written this list of words, you 
will have furnished yourself with a cheap but very useful mirror of 


your mind. If you are able to use this mirror, you may discover 
some very serious defeets in your mental processes. You may dis- 
cover that you think along certain lines too frequently. You may 
discover that you are using superficial principles quite too much to 
the neglect of more important laws of mind. You will thus be led 
to avoid certain linkings and to encourage others of a more philo- 
sophical nature. WILBERT W. Wuire, in The Chautauquan. 


WHO IS 
1, The Marquis of Salisbury ? 10. Queen Christina? 
2. William E Gladstone ? 11. Humbert I. ? 


3. Charles Stuart Parnell ? 12. John Bright ? 
4. Henry M. Stanley ? 13. Joseph Chamberlain ? 
5. Matsu Hito ? 14, Franz Josef I. ? 


6. Li Hung Chang ? 15. Koloman Tisa ? 
7. Abdurrahman Khan ? 16. Samuel J. Randall ? 
8. The Khedive of Egypt ? 17. George F. Edmunds ? 


9. Milan I, ? 18. John James Ingalls ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
{See JOURNAL, February 21.) 


48. Admiral David Farragut. 57. 
49. Gen. Winfield Scott. 58. King Philip. 
50. Garrison. ~ 59. Van Baren. 
51, Captain John Smith. 60. Charles Sumner. 
52. General Grant. 61. Jefferson Davis. 


53. Sheridan. 62. Chief-Justice S. P. Chase. 
54. Washington. 63. Frederick Douglass. 
55. John Adams, 64. Roger Williams. 


65. Fulton. 
JENNIE GAVAN, Scranton, Pa. 


Credit to Ada E. Allard, Farm School, Boston, and History 
Class of Arkansas Female College. Credit for answers to ‘‘ Ques- 
tions in American Biography ”’ in issue of Feb. 14 to History Class 
of the Easthampton (Mass.) High School. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “N.,”’ in issue of Feb. 28: Enquiries on Dates.—O! send 
in a request.—A Question-sender. P. MeA. C. 


— To ‘‘ Holiday’’: The saying, ‘‘ Our friendships should be 
kept in repair,’’ is Dr. Johnson's. SUBURBAN. 


— Is it a fact that an anathema was once put upon a weapon of 
some kind? What is the story ’ 
CARL ELRoY, Passaic, N. J. 


56. John Hancock. 


— To ‘‘Tomas’’: In 1305 the Papal residence was removed 
from Rome to Avignon in France, and there continued during 
seventy years. M. C. B., Hilsworth, Me. 


— Please inform me through ‘‘ Queries’’ where I can find James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poem beginning, ‘‘ When the yaller’s on the 


pun’kin and the corn is in the barn.” 
A SUBSCRIBER, Lockport, N. Y. 


— Perhaps some person statistically inclined will oblige me by 
giving on ‘‘ Query’’ page, the size of London in square miles, the 
number of inhabitants, and the number of the police. 

CHARLES ALBERT, Indianapolis, Ind. 

— To “A. B. C.,’’ in JOURNAL of Feb. 28, I would say: Eliz- 
abeth Peabody, who for many years has been an enthusiastic and 
devoted friend of the cause, visiting Europe several times in its be- 
half, expending such energy that she well earned the title ‘‘ Mother 
of Kindergartens in the United States,’’ which has been, happily, 
applied to her. CLARA C, SCHILLER, Duncannon, Pa, 

— To ‘A. C. Delano’’: Samples of singing sand, from various 
parts of the world, under examination prove to be entirely free 
from dust; the grains may be angular or round, but are always 
small, ranging between three and five mm. in diameter. Such 
sand when moistened by tide or rain, takes in air in the process of 
evaporation and becomes an elastic cushion, whose particles are 
free to vibrate and produce a ‘‘cheeping’’ when trodden on or 
otherwise disturbed. ACADEMY. 


— To * Mater,”’ in JOURNAL of Feb. 7: 
Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give one thing more, a grateful heart, 
Not thankful when it pleases me, 
As if Thy blessings had spare days, 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise.—George Herbert. 


— In teaching my older pupils I am often asked to teach the 
business methods of buying and selling in England, Germany, and 
France,—in short the currency used in those countries with the 
short methods used in buying and selling either in large or small 
quantities, including change. Can you furnish me with any book 
in which I can find just what I need ? 

M. B. C., Philadelphia, Penn. 

We do not know what better you can do than to obtain some of 
the arithmetics in use in the countries specified. You will be able 
to get any information regarding these and their purchase from 
some dealer in foreign books in your own city. The, metric system 
and the foreign moneys are of course easily learned from these 


books, and if we apprehend the question, they will solve your 
difficulties. —[Ep. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Texas has an area of 274,356 square miles; California, an area 
of 156,591 miles. 

There are said to be 50,000 living Germans who have written one 
book or more. 


The University of Oxford, England, has some twenty colleges 
and six halls for the residence of the students. 

A company having a capital of $85,000,000 proposes to unite the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. A concession recently made by 
the Russian Government to the company is for a term of eighty-one 
years. 


The greatest emigration society at present is the Argentine Repub- 
lic. It will spend this year 5,000,000 to bring immigrants from the 
north of Europe alone. 

Our word “ porcelain”’ is from the Portuguese porceila, which 
means a fine white shell ; and while this does not prove that porce- 
lain plates were copied from shells, it is curious, because the first 
plates were really sea-shells, 

The rate of motion of the places on the surface of the earth on 
different parallels is as follows : 


Miles per hour. Miles per hour. 


40°, 7 . . . . 703 85°, . . . . . . . 90 
50°, . . . . 665 90°, . . . . . . . 0 
60°, . . 517 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
ProF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 


So much has been written on methods of teaching history which 
is applicable to all branches of that study, that there is little left 
to say on the subject of Greek and Roman history. Remarks on 
the value of historical biography, or on the importance of combin- 
ing history and geography, or on the necessity of portraying the 
life of the peoples, or on the advantages of some one method of 


conducting recitations over all others, would be as useless as out of 
place. Two suggestions may, however, deserve a little considera- 
tion. One is that the advanced pupil should come to the study of 
Greek and Roman history with his mind already stocked with fun- 
damental facts upon which he may build to advantage. Children 
between the ages of nine and twelve, when their minds are espe- 
cially receptive, should become acquainted, not only with ancient 
Greek and Roman myths, but also with the lives of many distin- 
guished men of both nations. This would remove the difficulty 
teachers have to encounter in the utter unfamiliarity of many schol- 
ars with the most salient points in these histories,—a difficulty 
which can only be obviated by a short preliminary course in a his- 
tory primer. 

Teachers would be very much helped if they could procure satis- 
factory school histories of Greece and Rome for the use of 
their classes. Pennell’s books are excellent, but too meager. 

Leighton’s History of Rome is the best we have; but his treat- 
ment of the period of the empire is very inadequate. Surely, when 
such attractive and practical books as Eggleston’s History are be- 
ing published, some one may be found capable of writing school 
histories of Greece and Rome which shall be altogether satisfac- 
tory. J. W. ScuppER. 

Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 


AN OPEN QUESTION. : 


IS HARRISON A DESCENDANT OF POCAHONTAS ? 


It is popularly believed that President Harrison is descended 
from Pocahontas and from the Parliamentary soldier and regicide 
General Thomas Harrison, who was executed in 1660. 

Pocahontas, daughter of Powhatan, manifested a friendliness 
for the early white settlers of Virginia when she was but a girl. 
The story of how she saved the life of Captain John Smith, who 
had been captured and condemned to death by her father—how 
she on several occasions, made known to the settlers their danger 
when about to be attacked — is well known to all acquainted 
with the early history of America. Her subsequent marriage with 
John Rolf, an Englishman,—ber removal to England where a son 
was born, from whom numerous wealthy families of Virginia 
claim descent,—is the basis of the opinion that President Harri- 
son is one of her descendants. 

Whether this be true or not, it is, however, well known that 
President Harrison is a descendant of a noted family, distinguished 
alike in peace and war. The name of Harrison is already indeli- 
bly written upon the pages of American history, for Gen. William 
Henry Harrison,—the ninth President of the United States,—was 
the grandfather of Gen. Ben. Harrison. 

The election of another member of the Harrison family is but 
another proof of the prevailing disposition of the public to return 
to healthy administration of public affairs so characteristic of the 
earlier years of government. A similar desire has been manifested 
for a revival of early manners and customs in many various ways, 
of which mention in particular can be made of the prevailing 
demand for those old time preparations which were so successfully 
employed in the prevention and cure of the ills and ailments 
which frequented the early log-cabin homes. 

After much inquiry and research a noted manufacturer has pro- 
cured the original methods used in their preparation and again 
under the name of Warner’s Log Cabin Remedies, the public is 
possessed of those well-known preparations for the cure of coughs, 
colds, consumption in its early stages, blood disorders, catarrh, 
dyspepsia, debility, and other common disorders. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of time, attention, and ex- 
pense which the manufacture of Warner’s Safe Cure demands, — 
its well-known reputation as the only remedy for the prevention 
and cure of kidney diseases being world wide,—the manufacturer 
is resolved to push the merit of Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla 
to the front because of its splendid blood purifying properties and 
great value as a household remedy and springtime system renovator. 
Pocahontas, during her life-long friendship for the white settlers 
of Virginia, besides her many acts of kindness, is said to have con- 
tributed much valuable information to the log cabin home concern- 
ing the successful methods employed by the Indians in the treatment 
of disease, and it matters little whether the alleged relationship be- 
tween herself and the President be true or not, for the name of 


Pocahontas is already immortal. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR. 14, 1889. 


Never allow your pupils to crave commendation for its 


own sake. 


Grit nowhere pays a greater premium than in the 
schoolroom. 


Never give a child occasion to think that you see no 
good in him. 


Never have a quarrel with your school board, unless 
you are prepared to resign. 


Tue best capital in which a teacher who seeks promo- 
tion, or great success in present position, can invest, is an- 
imation. 


Mr. Page closed his remarks at the funeral of Mr. 
Clark by reading a beautiful poem that we shall print 
next week. 


THERE is no success in an attempt to arouse mental 
activity in a class when there is no genuine mental activ- 
ity in the teacher. 


Tuere are said to be five thousand students in Boston, 
from all parts of the world, studying in her various edu- 
cational institutions. 


HARVARD is attracting an increasing number of grad- 
uates of minor colleges who enter the upper classes and 
distinguish themselves. 


Ir your pupils are interested in the school, in their 
teacher, in the subjects they study, and if they study 
for study's sake, your work is a success. 


You mast have boundless pity for the man whose uni- 
form failure in life has embittered him until the success of 
another makes him frantic. 


PENNSYLVANIA is to have an Industrial College for 
Women. This time it is A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, 
who gives $1,500,000 for the purpose, and has purchased 
the Louella mansion at Wayne, Delaware County, as the 
new “seat of learning.”’ It is to accommodate three 


hundred women, and will be open in the autumn of 1890. 


Ir is an element of weakness in any teacher, great or 
small, to show any feeling because other people do not 
agree with him. A teacher, superintendent, or “ educa- 
tor” who loses patience because the method, management, 
or philosophy of another is not in accord with his own 
thinking, advertises his own inability to become great in 
work, leadership, or thought. 


THE SOCIETY OF S., L., AND A. OF 
LONDON. 

Among modern institutions for the advancement of 
knowledge, the Society of Science, Letters, and Art, of 
London, holds a distinguished place. Without endow- 
ments or the expenditure of national or public funds, it 
has spread its branches over a vast area, and its members 
may be met with, not only in Europe and America, but 
in India, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

The monthly meetings at Addison Hall, Kensington, 
are made interesting and instructive by musical and liter- 
ary renderings, the presentation of discoveries and inven- 
tions, and whatever has an important bearing on the pub- 
lie welfare. An exhaustive treatise on Volapiik, pub- 
lished in the report, contains the information that the 
notion of a universal language, to serve international and 
commercial purposes, was first conceived in the earlier 
half of the 17th century by Gottfried Wilhelm, the great- 
est philosopher of his time, who, however, found the diffi 
culty of putting it into form too great for him. Descartes, 
also, the illustrious French mathematician and philoso- 
pher, and some others, gave it attention; but the only 
good work on the subject was written by the English 
Bishop Wilkins, in 1688. This, and similar books, had 
little practical usefulness. About nine years ago, Volapiik, 
which derives its name from vola, genitive of vol, * the 


°/ world,” and piik, “the language,” was invented by the 
0) Rev. J. M. Schleyer, of Constanz, a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Freiburg, an eminent linguist, likewise a poet 
and musician. Schleyer published his first grammar in 
1879, and already there have been eight editions. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 


Attendance upon the midwinter meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association at Washington is one of the greatest privi- 
leges of the year. The Inaugural Prelude to the meet- 
ing was like a pyrotechnic introduction to a classic con- 
cert, more brilliant than appropriate. Many “distinguished 
educators” have seen the “greatest political show on 
earth” who might never have witnessed an inaugural pro- 
cession under other cireumstances. Stormy days, crowds 
unnumbered, hotels that packed from six to sixty in a 
room and gave service and food to correspond, did not 
put one in physical, mental, or dispositional condition to 
get the most of profit or pleasure out of the meeting; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, we have never known an 
educational meeting to be more uniformly attended, uni- 
versally enjoyed, or, apparently, more profitable. We 
had had our fill of the world’s vain show, and carriage 
prices, horse car crowds, and the throngs in every public 
place were not more tempting than the hall of the Na- 
tional Museum with its array of speakers marshalled by 
the president, Hon. Fred M. Campbell. 


Nor on THE and instructive 
as were the exercises, the “out of meeting” association 
with men like Howland, Hancock, Harris, White, Mor- 
gan, Draper, Lane, Marble, Campbell, Newell, Dickin- 
son, Balliet, Powell, Eaton, Harlan, Day, Giffin, 


|Luckey, Robinson, Poland, Keihle, Anderson, Green- 


wood, Wise, Stockwell, Holeombe, Jackman, Noss, 
Littlefield, Dougherty, and other representatives of East, 
West, and South, was really worth more than the papers 
and addresses. We heard ten men speak with great 
effect upon Manual Training, but we heard greater wis- 
dom and keener wit on that subject in walks to and from 
the meeting, in hotel offices, and around the dinner table. 
The same was true of every subject. The trip would 
have paid us had we seen and heard nothing aside from 
the incidental conversations with comrades that varied 
with every change of program indoors and out. It is 


easier to make a successful address than it is to be sue- 
cessful in that free and easy conversation which we es- 
cape unceremoniously if it is not entertaining. In this 
regard, no meeting of any class of men in any place was 
ever so attractive to us ag this meeting. 

PersonaL —Supt. George Howland, Chicago, com- 
bined literary art, pedagogical science, and applied 
psychology more perfectly, probably, than any other essay- 
ist. His subject,—The Principal,—was unique, and his 
analysis and discrimination revealed a master mind be- 
hind askillful pen.—Dr. W. T. Harris is at home in phil- 
osophy as is no other American educator.—Dr. E. E. 
White, Cincinnati, was the champion preéminent of the 
anti-manual training forces. He never talked more 
easily. He spoke more fluently than any other member 
of the department and was always welcome.—President 
Fred M. Campbell devoted himself to the interests of the 
meeting with unusual care. To his thoughtfulness was 
due the invitation to meet President Harrison, and the 
presence of Secretary Noble and Senator Blair.—Supt. 
A. G. Lane, Cook county, Ill., treated County Institutes 
more exhaustively and discriminatingly than we have 
ever known it to be treated before.—George J. Luckey, 
vice-president, spiced his presiding with the keenest wit 
of the session —Hon. J. W. Holeombe, of the Bureau of 
Education, not only made a popular address of welcome, 
but was on duty incessantly to the comfort and pleasure 
of the members.—Supt. W. B. Powell showed a large 
number of the Association through the schools in Wash- 
ington, where both the Training and Manual Training 
School work is especially well done.—Supt. D. L. Keihle, 
of Minnesota, made the best balanced, most mature and 
inspiring extemporaneous address of the session. It was 
wise, fervent, and sensible-—Dr. C. M. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, was the leader preéminent of the manual training 
advocates. He occupied a position that commanded the 
respect of the opponents.—George P. Brown is a coun- 
sellor of recognized wisdom and conservative courage.— 
J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, never appeared to better 
advantage than at this meeting—M. A. Newell, Mary- 
land, is always at the forefront in the discussions and 
counsels of the department.—President Hyde, Bowdoin, 
is most cordial in his appreciation of the responsibility and 
trials of teachers.—William M. Giffin, Newark, is a 
grammar master of national reputation.—Senator Blair 
always commands the enthusiastic attention of educa- 
tional men and women. 


MR. C. GOODWIN CLARK. 


Mr. Clark, late master of the Gaston School, died at his 
home in Allston, last Friday, at the age of sixty-three. 
The tributes of respect from the pens of Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D., James F. Blackinton, James A. Page, and L. L. 
Camp, which follow, make any extended notice from our 
pen unnecessary. He came to this city the year that we 
entered the teachers’ ranks; he came here through the 
thoughtfulness of Supt. John D. Philbrick, LL.D. He 
was one of our earliest friends, educationally, and his 
death removes one of the landmarks of friendship from 
the profession. He was born at Guilford, Ct., of good 
old Puritan stock, on his father’s and mother’s side. In 
his ancestral line the historically famous apostle Eliot 
stands out in bold relief. He was a student of Dr. Phil- 
brick in the Connecticut State Normal School, and was 
afterward a teacher with him in the same school. As a 
grammar master in New Haven, he won a reputation that 
gave him professional prominence, and he came to Boston 
an admirably equipped man. He was at first a sub-master 
in the Bigelow School, with Mr.Hale as master ; and after a 
little time there was a transfer, by which Mr. Clark was 
made master and Mr. Hale sub-master, action without a 
parallel, we think, in this city. Upon the death of Mr. 
Barrett of the Lincoln School, he was transferred to that 
school, and upon the organization of the Gaston became 
its principal. 

At the funeral, which took place in the Unitarian 
Church at Allston on Sunday afternoon, the addresses 
printed below were delivered to an audience of teachers 
and friends such as has rarely been gathered hereabouts. 
These papers make it out of place for us to analyze, as 


we would otherwise, the elements of character and intel- 
lect, conditions of life and work, the phases of companion- 
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ableness and loyalty, which gave him the distinguishing 
characteristics that must ever enrich the memories of his 
friends whenever his name is spoken. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTES, 
Spoken at the funeral at Alliston, March 10, 1889. 
LARKIN DuntTon, LL.D., Head Master Normal School: 

Brethren and Friends :—We have met to pay our last tribute of 
respect to one of God’s noblemen. To know ©. Goodwin Clark 
was to love him. His was a warm, tender nature. Few eyes were 
quicker wet with tears of pity, few hearts were sooner moved with 
emotions of sympathy, no hands were sooner opened in acts of 
charity, than were those of our beloved brother. Such a nature 
twined itself around the hearts of his intimate associates with close 
and clinging tenderness. No more faithful, trusting, and trusted 
friend ever cheered the heart of man. 

But it was in his professional life that his power and breadth and 
devotion to duty most showed themselves. He was every inch a 
schoolmaster. Trained to the work, both as pupil and teacher, by 
the wisest educational man that America has produced, the late 
Dr. Philbrick, he was the worthy follower of his great leader. 
Well educated, well trained professionally, he entered upon his 
chosen calling with enthusiasm, devotion, and consecration. In 
his mind the office of teacher was second to none; it was worthy 
of talents of the first order, and deserving of ceaseless effort for 
improvement. Such effort he never relaxed. Asa result he grew 
in wisdom, power, and influence till the day of his death. 

For more than a quarter of a century he has been at the head of 
one of the great schools of Boston, and year by year has become 


more of an influence and more of a leader in school affairs. His 
thoughtful and studious habits have made him wise; his good judg- 
ment and honesty have made him trusted. No man in the service 
of the city was quicker to perceive merit in a young teacher, and 
no man was more patient in waiting for talent to mature. The 
constant question with him, when an inexperienced candidate began 
work in hisschool, was not what she could then do, but what capacity 
and promise of growth did she exhibit. This filled his school with 
teachers of the first order of talent and efficiency. Then the dis- 
crimination, faith, and unfailing support which he gave them never 
failed to inspire in them a feeling of perfect loyalty. The relation 
between Mr. Clark and his teachers was unique, especially with 
those who had been long with him. An atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and good will was diffused throughout the whole school, which 
created a lovely moral tone in the mind of every teacher. 

He was an all-round schoolmaster. He had no specialties, no 
hobbies, no crotchets. One subject was to him of just as much im- 

as another till it had received its due share of attention. 

e strove constantly for the full, complete, well-balanced develop- 
ment of his pupils, and never for the glory which comes from giv- 
ing public but undue prominence to any one branch of study. He 
was professionally honest to as high a degree as any man I ever 
knew. This kept his school well poised ; and his keen professional 
insight, his high ideal of the art of teaching, and his quick, shrewd, 
accurate judgment, all tended to elevate the administration of all 
departments of school work. So that for many years he has, by 
the universal judgment of the profession, stood at the head of 
the teachers of his grade. 

And still his power was felt quite as much beyond his school as 
in it. He was widely and accurately informed in regard to all 
school questions agitating the educational world, and took a lively 
interest in them all. Then, too, he possessed in a marked degree, 
one trait for which public school teachers are not specially noted. 
He was absolutely fearless in the expression of his opinions. His 
opinions were convictions, and he had the courage of his convic- 
tions. Ifa criticism ought to be made on a fellow teacher or an 
official superior, he seemed absolutely forgetful of self and all con- 
sequences to self, and in the interest of truth, and for the promo- 
tion of the public good, spoke the truth freely and fearlessly. 
Public education in the city of Boston and throughout the country 
is under deep and lasting obligation to him for his wise and earnest 
advocacy of school reforms. 

His acquaintance with public affairs was generous, and his in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation was deep. He was something of 
a practical politician, but mainly in the direction of educational 
affairs. Here mavy a man has felt the power of his opposition. 

His religious nature was deep, quick, devotional. @ was cath- 
olic in spirit and tolerant in opinion. His creed was often expressed 
in these words: ‘‘ The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.’’ God he adored; man he loved. Here, I believe, lies the 
secret of his great success. Thoroughly conscientious, he was de- 
voted to the good of his fellowmen. 

Bat, after all, what drew us, what cheered us, what comforted 
us, was his great, warm, generous heart. His social power among 
his friends was phenomenal. Keen, bright, genial, witty, he was 

reéminently the life of our professional social gatherings. At our 
quets the merriest laugh rang out from his end of the table. 
The broadest, cheeriest smile spread itself over his face; and the 
merriest group found him at its center. He no doubt had his blue, 
sad hours,—as who has not ?—but he kept them for himself; to 
his friends he brought light, peace, and joy. 

The same generous, genial nature poured itself out in fullness in 
the domestic circle. Few men lavish so deep and warm an affection 
upon the members of their own families. He lived in and for his 
friends. 

A great, wise, ‘inspiring teacher has gone to his reward. A 
noble, generous friend has passedaway. But what a legacy he has 
left behind! What riches of sweet memories, of joys, of hopes, of 
loving friendship are ours! Though dead, how truly he lives, and 
will forever live, in the hearts of all who knew him and have been 
favored with an intimate knowledge of his useful life. We do well 
to commemorate and cherish such a life, and thus to make it a per- 
petual inspiration to better thought and action. 


James F, BLACKINTON, Master Emerson School : 

I have lost afriend. These are the words that best express my 
feelings at this hour,—the feelings that have been forced upon me 
for the last three days. They express the feelings, I am sure, of 
many whom I see before me. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have known Charles Goodwin Clark. During the greater 
portion of this time our friendship bas been most intimate. Mr. 
Clark was the last man who, on an occasion like this, would wish 
for fulsome eulogy or exaggerated praise, and I do not stand here 
for any such utterance. But I can truly say that a more unselfish, 
devoted friend, a man more loyal to his profession, more liberal, 
broad-minded, and Jarge-hearted in all his relations with his fellow- 
workers, it has not been my lot to meet. Iam sure I express the 


feelings of the principals of the Boston schools when I say that no 
one of our number could have been taken whose loss would have 
been more deeply felt, whose place in our ranks it would be more 
difficult to fill. 

Tn his relations with the teachers of Boston, of all grades, he 
was ever kind, generous, and considerate. How ready to give ad- 
vice to the-younger members of the profession! He nobly and 
manfully stood by his brethren. He would never willingly see one 
of them injured or maligned. How unselfish was he! If he 
found anything new and valuable in teaching, how ready to impart 
it to others. There was no concealment in him; no double deal- 
ing, nothing underhanded. He was sincere, clear, and transparent 
as the air he breathed. He could not be otherwise and be trae to 
himself. He hated all shams and pretences. If he sometimes 
unsparingly denounced those who stretched forth reckless hands 
to guide the sacred ark of education, or carelessly tampered with 
the public schools, it was because of his love for the schools and his 
devotion to their interests, In this cause he conferred not with 
flesh and blood. He never stopped to measure his words, or to 
inquire what effect such utterances might have upon himself. but 
fearlessly gave expression to his convictions. It was this boldness 
that sometimes led him into trouble that he might have escaped by 
a more politic course. But to be carefully politic was not to be 
Charles Goodwin Clark. His whole soul was in his work. He 
magnified his office. He was ambitious to make his own school 
the best possible, but he was not contented to “ here. He was 
proud of the Boston schools, though not blind to their defects, and 
he strove with all his might, sometimes in the face of opposition, to 
apply the remedy. 

But his influence was not confined to his adopted city. His pub- 
lie utterances have been spread abroad, and have inflaenced the 
teaching in many a town and cityin New England. He saw, too 
that the highest function of education is the formation of character. 
He knew too well that boys and girls may graduate with honor 
from the schools, and become useless members of society, cor- 
rupters of public morals, or stranded wrecks on the sea of life. 
He therefore strove to discipline his pupils to become law-abiding 
citizens of this free republic, to prepare them for usefulness and 
happiness here, and for the rewards of immortality. He was, as I 
have reason to know, a man of deep religious convictions. But 
his religion was of a kind not to be paraded before the world, or 
much talked about even with his friends. It was ‘subjective rather 
than objective. 

Bat perhaps that which most strongly bound him to his friends 
was his social qualities. He spoke from the heart to the heart. 
To know him was to love him. He was eminently a promoter of 
good-fellowship. He was the center of the social circle, the life of 
the club, the delight of his friends. ‘‘ How we shall miss him at 
our gatherings,’ are the words on every lip. The hearty laugh, 
the witty repartee that was wont to set the table in a roar, may be 
forgotten ; but the kind, genial heart from which these welled up, 
as from a perennial fountain, will never be forgotten. The sud- 
denness of his death seems appalling. One week ago yesterday | 
dined with him. He seemed to be in his usual health and strength. 
We had a conversation on edacational topics. How little either of 
us thought it would be the last. Had I been told then that one of 
us, within a week, would lie shrouded for the tomb, I should have 
said, ‘‘ It will not be Clark.’’ In less than one little week came 
the news of his death. But Heaven kindly granted him his desire. 
He prayed to be spared a long and lingering illness, and his prayer 
was answered. He had also expressed the hope that he might ‘‘ die 
in the harness.’’ 

This is not the time or the place to give an analysis of Mr. 
Clark’s character or to pronounce his eulogy. I come as one of 
his former associates to lay one little flower on the coffin of my 
friend. And now farewell,—not a long farewell,—to many of us, 
for a very little time farewell, faithful, honored, beloved teacher. 
All over this city youths and maidens, men and women in the 
prime of life, fathers and mothers, rise up to call thee blessed. 
They remember with grateful hearts thy kind care, thy fatherly 
councils, thy faithful teaching, while we, friends and associates, 
now think of thee as having passed beyond the veil to reap thine 
own eternal great reward. 


JAMES A. PAGE, Master Dwight School : 

In appearing before you, my friends, to say in few and simple 
words how much I loved and believed in him who has just been 
taken from us, it is sufficient for me that it was his slightest wish 
that it should be so. 

Life is full of mysteries, but the greatest of all is the mystery 
that ends life. While I have held my present position, one after 
another of our corps has heard the summons, and silently left the 
ranks, until now, myself and my friend are left almost alone of 
those who were in service when we began. The solemn list begins 
with the name of Allen, the elegant and accomplished scholar and 
teacher, and ends with that of Bates, the educator and man whose 
memory is still fresh in all our hearts and minds. And now this 
last sad blow has smitten down one of our nearest, dearest, and best. 
‘* While | remember what they were and what we are, they are the 
real thing, and we the fleeting shadows on the wall.’’ I have said 
that these are mysteries,—and they are, sad and inexplicable; but 
how often have I heard him say: ‘‘ Well, God is the greatest fact 
in the universe, after all. He is behind all these mysteries; they 
are minor and subordinate ; we must not elevate them into too great 
importance. Somewhere and somebow they will all be explained.” 
And so, in all our talks he left in my heart a great hope,—“ in full 
possession.’’ This is one of my comforts and consolations on such 
a day as this. 

For five and twenty years has my friend, at our stated meetings, 
sat at my right,—never absent, quickly responsive to any joy of 
mine, but as quickly responsive to any trouble; eye to eye, band to 
hand, spontaneous, loving. How often have I heard him say, ‘* Tell 
me all about it’’; and I venture the assertion that no one of us was 
the repository of so many hidden personal troubles as was he. We 
all had confidence in the man, and in his power to help. 

How many times, again, have I found myself thinking, after the 
week’s tiresome work was over, ‘‘ Well, to-morrow I shall see 
him.’’ I was sure, after long experience, that his lambent wit and 
happy humor would restore me to my condition again. I never 
caught sight of him across the street that his eye did not light up, 


and every line of his face break into a smile, the sure precursor of 
the coming joy and comfort to me. And so, often at the end of a 


times, and saying happily to myself, ‘‘ Faith! he mast have given 
me medicines to make me love him.’’ 

This is not the time or place to analyze or estimate his work and 
character, but it may be said that his was astro g nature; he was 
in no sense a weak man. He was unique in some ways, and along 
certain lines of work he was unsurpassed. He has some title to be 
called our ablest man. However that may be, I think no one can 
ever question the affectionate regard he conciliated and called forth 
wherever he went. Endowed by nature with personal presenta- 
bility, gifted with a charming power of statement, and a gracious 
manner, what wonder that our hearts went out tohim! He will 
always be associated in my mind with bright and beautiful things, 
with sunshine and flowers, and happy, innocent laughter, with 
everything that ‘‘ charms our pained steps over the burning marl.”’ 
But, my friends, more than this, and in conclusion, let me say, 
be was an earnest man. How often have I heard him say, also, ‘I 
would like to do some good work before I die.’’ It would not be 
proper to say how much and what he proposed to himself at differ- 
ent times to do. But I know you will all agree with me that he 
has done a good work, that he has fought a good fight, and that his 
wish in this respect is not unfulfilled ; that he has gained a place at 
the very hearthstone of our affections; and that happy children will 
be his monument, living out the life he projected for them, lo, 
these many years to come. 

L. L. Camp, New Haven, Conn: 

C. Goodwin Clark was my nearest and dearest friend, and as 
such I have a right to speak of bis personal, private character- 
istics. 

For more than forty years we have been the most intimate 
friends,—like brothers; we were schoolboys together, students to- 
gether, teachers together. Probably no one outside of his own 
family knew him better than I. His home was always open to me 
with that whole-souled welcome that made one feel glad to accept 
its hospitality. My home was always at his service and was made 
happier and brighter by his visits. For years we have spent the 
most of our vacations together, our sympathies and tastes were so 
similar that what pleased one pleased the other. 

And this friend whom we mourn and miss to-day, and whom we 
shall miss more and more as we try to live without him, was a 
true friend,—loving and tender, and brave and strong, and in all 
these years our companionship has been sweet beyond comparison. 
Mr. Clark fitted for college when quite young and intended to 
study a profession. This plan he was obliged to resign, and many 
years ago a few chosen friends met and promised each other to de- 
vote their lives to the cause of public school education. How faith- 
fully he kept that promike his fellow-workers in Boston well 
know. 

Always a little more than abreast with the times, he gave his 
very best thought and strength to his work, and with his face to 
every foe to progress he fought many a battle in defence of the 
cause to which he gave his life,—yes, literally gave his life. 

For nearly a year those who knew and loved him best realized 
that his health was failing, but his merry heart and cheerful cour- 
age sustained him and gave us hope for returning health; but it 
was not to be. His own wish was to ‘‘die in his harness,’ and 
God in infinite love granted his wish. 

Friday, March 1, he was at his post working with unusual vigor. 
Friday, March 8, the body grown too weak longer to carry the 
brave, unfaltering spirit gave way and the soul passed on where 
**God giveth it a body as it pleaseth Him.’’ And as we lay 
the loved face and form out of our sight we give thanks for the 
gift of immortality. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf ; 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself ; 

Give, give, be always giving ; 

Who gives not is not living,— 

The more we give the more we live. 

— Mr. Ruskin’s health improves, but he is still unable to read 
or write. 

— George Kennan and Caleb Cushing are said to be the only 
known Americans who have completely mastered the Russian Jan- 
guage. 

— A project is on foot in Berlin to buy a house in Unter den 
Linden for a Bismarck Museum for the reception of objects associ- 
ated with the chancellor. 

— Miss Emma Cous, a woman highly esteemed in London for 
her philanthropy, bas been elected an alderman of London by the 
new county council. 

— Wellesley has one Japanese student, Miss Kin Kato. She 
left Japan three years ago, has been in the Salem Normal School, 
and is now doing college work. She is preparing to teach in her 
native country. 

— The widow of the late Richard A. Procter, who is now in 
Florida, has received a dispatch announcing that Queen Victoria, 
in pursuance of a memorial signed by numerous eminent men, has 
granted her a civil list pension of $500 a year. 

— President Harrison was 55 years, 7 months, and 14 days old on 
inauguration day, about a year less than the average age of his 
predecessors when inaugurated. Mr. Harrison’s grandfather was 
the oldest of the presidents, having entered upon the duties of his 
office in his 68th year. General Grant was the youngest president 
inaugurated, being under 47, Mr. Cleveland was not quite 48. 

— The pupils of the ‘‘ School of Expression,’’ with their friends 
were entertained last Thureday evening by a lecture by Dr. Wm. 
J. Rolfe, on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cwaar.’’ Mr. Rolfe took in 
detail many of the points in this play which have been cited by 
Baconians as evidence that Shakespeare did not and that Bacon did 
write it, and by comparison with points in Bacon’s work proved con- 
clusively that the contrary must be true. The rest of the lecture 
was devoted to the speech of Antony and to many minor points 
and comparisons that the general reader would pass unnoticed, 
though after Dr. Rolfe’s exposition of them they assumed an im- 
portant part in the play, as showing how much the minor parts lend 


long afternoon with him, I would find myself going to my home 
cheered and refreshed by his large talk, walking on the very air at 


to working out the whole significance of the play. 
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[Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give L indi- 
cation of size; we ll, therefore, hereafter, = the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Annie A Novel. By W. D. Howells. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 351 pp., 74 x5. Price, $1.50. 
The story of the life of Annie Kilburn is simply told. It isa 

plain recital of a woman’s life in a country town in New England, 
and there are no incidents in it that might not come to any one 
similarly situated. Village life is so faithfully portrayed that one 
ean say he has lived in the town where the story moves its course 
along. The church quarrel, always present in small communities, 
is graphically depicted, and one feels that one has been a member 
of the identical church described. The tea-table gossip, the gather- 
ing of the clans at the social union, the calls, and amateur theatri- 
cals are all in the line of personal experience, and in this lies the 
charm of the novel. 

There is a sense of strength, or vigor, pervading the story, that 
springs from the individuality of the author rather than from the 
characters themselves. A feeling comes to the reader that a giant 
is handling puppets, that the game is hardly worth the powder ex- 
pended in bringing it down. Mr. Howells is a man of vigorous in- 
tellect, a critic, a close reasoner and analyzer of mental states and 
conditions, but he seems to have deliberately chosen to deal with 
subjects that require no mental effort to evolve and carry along to 
serve his languid purpose. He plays with light themes in the por- 
tal to the arena, giving only occasionally the evidence of a strength 
that would make him a victor if he were only in the midst of the 
fray. Even Homer nods at times, and this may be the time when 
Mr. Howells finds a soporific is tonically effective. 

If it is asked what is to be the standard by which a work of fic- 
tion is to be measured, it may be safely asserted in reply that it is 
the worth of the speculation, the philosophy on which it rests, and 
which has entered into the conception of it. Apart from the faith- 
ful and charming delineation of country life, the only philosophy 
that makes the basis of the story seem worth resting on is that 
which the Reverend Mr. Peck is the exponent of, and this is, by 
Mr. Howells’ confession, due to the influence of Tolstoi. It is quite 
the fashion, however, to find in Mr. Howells’ later writings the 
presence of Tolstoi’s influence, and to make Howells a mere imi- 
tator as well as admirer of the Russian novelist. This may be 
pleasant for the critic to remark on and an evidence of his acumen 
to discover, but it is hardly fair to Mr. Howells’ ability and firmly 
established reputation. Before Tolstoi was known among Amer- 
jcans Howells had carved out a new line of work for himself, and 
the ethical novel was his peculiar work. If he discovered in Tol- 
stoi a felfow-laborer in the same field it was his pleasure to chron- 
icle the fact and to bring his writings to the knowledge of his grow- 
ing constituency. But to insist that Tolstoi has so dominated Mr. 
Howells’ mind that he is consciously or unconsciously held in 
thrall by him, is to offer a gratuitous insult to the American’s good 
sense and candor. Mr. Howells has his own work to do and he is 
doing it in his own way. If others work in parallel lines, it is that 
they have discovered the same truth and are actuated by the same 
motives. 


E1ent Sones or Horace. With English Metrical 
Translations. Published in the Form of an Ancient Manuscript. 
Edited by George E. Vincent. New York: Copyright 1888, by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 

The volumen before us, and its case, give a good idea of an an- 
cient papyrus MS., and the manner of protecting it. The details 
of one style of such MSS. are closely followed, and the work is ex- 
ecuted with such care and taste as to leave a very pleasing impres- 
sion. The selection of odes, too, is a pleasing one. Perhaps, how- 
ever, if he had given us two or three other carmina in place of 
some he has selected, the editor might have made a collection which 
would have been just as pleasing, and at the same time one which 
would have shown a little more fully the characteristic styles and 
general range of subjects as illustrated by the Books of Odes, and 
might incidentally have given a better picture of the genial, easy 
/ al itus of the poet, varied as it was by bursts of deeper and bolder 
thoag ht. 

A criticism might certainly be made on the selection of English 
metrical translations. Lord Lytton, who has certainly given us 
some fine renderings of the odes, is not represented at all; yet in 
three or four instances his translation would have been decidedly 
preferable in giving a good idea of the original poem. Perhaps the 
editor has shown some temerity in inserting his own rendering of 
one ode in place of that of Milton or some other translator of 
Horace, but his production shows merits in turning Latin phrases 
and interpreting the general force of the ode, though his iambic 
setting may give too heavy a turn to the poem, which seems to have 
a freer, more airy movement. 

But the chief merit in this fac-simile lies in its utility to the 
teacher in giving the pupils a vivid object lesson on ancient book- 
making, and it would be well if all Latin pupils could have access 
to an object of this kind. It would suggest a talk on ancient books, 
in which the teacher could explain other styles of MSS. which 
differ slightly, in some points, from the general form of this one. 
The repositories of these MSS. would also come in for a share of 
attention, and thus ancient libraries could be deseribed. Additional 
material on these subjects may be obtained from Gubl and Koner, 
from Lanciani’s helpful volame jast published, and elsewhere. 


EnGuish Writers: A History or EnGuisa Lirera- 
TURE. By Henry Morley, LL D , Professor at University Col- 
lege, Lond London and New York: Cassell & Co. 359 pp., 
8x5. Price, $1.50. 

The eminent author and professor, as is well known, has, for 
more than a score of years, been engaged in producing a series of 
volumes, which should trace the course of English literature from 
the earliest times. The book under review is the first of two to be 
issued this year, devoted to that especially interesting period, the 
fourteenth century, when letters assumed a pristine importance so- 
cially and religiously. In the beginning of that century The Ro- 
maunt of the Rese was the fashionable book at the English court. 
There is a revelation in the fact that the fancies of the troubadour 
which Guillaume de Lorris, two generations agone, had expanded 
into a long allegorical dream of the experiences of the lover, and 
left unficished, was taken up by Jean de Meung ‘‘in the new 
temper of the time,’’ and turned into a satire against the degradation 
of womanhood and the corruption spreading among the nobles and 
clergy, to become “alive with the new forces of the people's 
thought.’’ This book carries the reader from Meung and the 
Romaunt to Longland and the Vision of Piers Plowman, as its com- 
panion will carry him from Chaucer to Caxton. 

The section given to the sacred or miracle plays is, perhaps, the 
best in the book. In it are traced by a master hand the rise and 
progress of the modern drama. Animal evolution, as taught by 


Bocace i d 
io. Petrarch and Laura, Richard of Bury, John Gower, an 
Sir John Maundeville, with many others whose lives and writings ve 
lose their fascination, belong to that period. With annetations on : 
index, the book is in every sense one to be commended to = rs 
and scholar. Substantially bound, top gilt. For sale by Cupples 


& Upham. 


d 
RIPTURES, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN. _Arranged an 
a asan Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By Edward 
T. Bartlett, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Deteny 
School, Philadelphia, and John P. Peters, Ph.D., 
Hebrew in the University of Pennsylvania. Volume II. } 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 569 pp., 8} x5}. Price, $1. * 
In this substantial volume are comprised five divisions, under the 
following heads: 1. History of the Jews from the Exile to Nehe- 
miah. 2. Hebrew Legislation. 3. Hebrew Tales. 4, Hebrew 
Prophecy. 5. Hebrew Poetry. 6. Hebrew Wisdom. The divis- 
ions contain from six to nineteen chapters of greatly diversified 
matter, covering every phase of the subjects under consideration. 
Part I., extending from the destruction of Jerusalem to the time of 
Ezra, exhibits that period as singularly rich from an intellectual, 
religious, and literary point of view. Two contemporary Babylo- 
nian documents of importance are introduced. In Part IL., Hebrew 
legislation is treated practically; the laws are. codified, and the 
codes arranged in a manner to best facilitate an intelligent compre- 
hension of the laws and customs. Part V. is especially attractive 
from the Hebrew lyrics it contains. No Biblical student,—we use 
the term in a broad sense,—can afford to do without these volumes. 
OrtHorry Mave Easy: A Royat Roap To Correct 
PRONUNCIATION. By Marcella Wood Hall. Syracuse : Cc. 
W. Bardeen. 103 pp., 634 x4}. Price, 75 cents. R 
The method here presented was devised by the author for in- 
etruction in her own family, and is published only after having been 
well tested. Words commonly mispronounced are embodied in nar- 
rative, forming short exercises, each being followed by a key. A 
point is made in giving the correct pronunciation, and omitting to 
give the incorrect ; fur lists of words like ** com’ bat-ant, not com- 
bat’ ant; ple-bé’ ian, not ple’ be-ian,’’ tend to confuse the mind and 
memory, and fail of the impression sought. The sections giving 
the pronunciation of proper names and of French words and 
phrases in common use, familiar to the eyes of all readers of our 
current literature, but more or leas a stumbling-block to the tongue 
of a foreigner, make this handbook of value to others besides 
students. 
No. 106 of the Humboldt Library consists of a fifty- 
essay on Force and Energy, written in the best style of Grant 
Allen. The chapter on the conservation of energy is of remarkable 
interest. These handbooks are sold singly at 15 cents. 


FrENcH JANET, a novel by Sarah Tytler, author of 
‘* The Huguenot Family,”’ etc., is issued in the Franklin Square 
Library Series of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, at 30 
cents. That the Library has reached No. 640 indicates the vast 
demand for literature of this kind in cheap form. 


Forcep AcquaInTANCcgs, the new volume in Ticknor’s 
Paper Series, is by Edith Robinson; a bright story that teaches 
the tenderest, truest lessons of right living. It is a thoroughly 
good story for girls, which will absorb the attention of readers in 
its chronicle of the every-day trials and the possible realization of 
better ideals of life. 


TropicaL Arrica, by Henry Drummond, LL.D., 
from the press of the Humboldt Publishing Co., New York, isa 
graphic description by an actual traveler, and one possessing liter- 
ary a to command the attention of all intelligent 
readers. Professor Drammond devotes much space to a discussion 
of that enormity, the slave trade. 


Mo uiere’s L’AvareE is the first of a series of Clas- 
siques Francais which the publisher, William R. Jenkins, of New 
York, proposes to offer for school purposes. It is a comedy in five 
acts, fully annotated by Schele De Vere, professor of modern Jan- 
guages at the University of Virginia. 160 pp.; price, 20 cents, 
No. 2 will be Corneille’s tragedy, Le Cid. 


No. LVIII. of “ Questions of the Day,” published by 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons, gives to the publie Mr. Moorfield Storey’s 
vigorous essay on Politics as a Duty and qs a Career. His key- 
note is, that government by the people cannot succeed unless all 
the people take part in it, and that the duty of an educated man 
requires him to exert an influence in polities. Price, 25 cents; for 
sale by Charles H. Kilborn, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Tue February issue of Riverside Literature, No. 40, 
consists of selections from the works of the elder Hawthorne ; viz , 
The Great Stone Face,’ ‘‘The Ambitious Guest,’’ ‘‘ The Great 
Carbunele,’’ ** Sketches from Memory,’’ ‘* My Visit to Niagara,’’ 
** Old Ticonderoga,”’ aud ‘* The Sister Years.”” These are graphic 
pictures of facts illuminated by imagination ; fine studies of a great 
author just suited to the rising generation. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. ; price of single numbers, 15 cents. 


Epwarp Gitert’s Twelfth Annual Catalogue of 
North American Wild Flowers ia issued, and will be received by 
friends and patrons with unequivocal pleasure. ur flora attracts 
increasing attention in other countries, representing, as it does 
most of the natural orders found in a great variety of soil and oli- 
mate, including orchids, flowering shrubs and vines, Alpine 
aquatic, and bog plants, rare ferns, ete. Most here offered are 
hardy perennials, that will bloom year after year without trans- 
planting. Prices of single plants are given, with reduced prices by 
quantity. Collectors of plants and seeds will do well to communi- 
cate with Mr. Gillett, at Southwick, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


wee, conte, York: = L. Kellogg & Co. 
York: ra Putnam's Sons y Charles Burr Todd ; price, $1.75. New 


Shall We Teach G 
Chicago: Griggs & by Alexander Winchell; price, $1.00. 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans; edited by Benjami Ww. W 
price, 65 cents. — Confessi 
. 
York: George A. Smith ; price, $1.50, New 
ce ; 
Squaintances ; by Edith Robinson ; price, 50 cents. Boston: 


Timon of ; 
ath of Athens ; by Wm. Shakespeare ; price, 10 cts. New York: 


certaic. scientists, is almost out-marveled by this indisputably authen- 
tie record of the historian, It will likewise be remembered that 


The Bismarck Dynasty (f 
ary); price, 15 cents. New York: Leonard tor 


NA TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN COUNCIL AT WASHINGTON. 


The Department was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m., in the 
Hall of the National Museum, Washington, D. C., by Fred M. 
Campbell, president, Oakland, Cal. 

Among those present were the following: E. H. Cook, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; W. E. Anderson, Milwaukee ; M. A. Newell, Baltimore ; 
Solomon Palmer, Alabama; W. B. Powell, Washington; D. L. 
Kiehle, Minnesota; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. E. Mel- 
leney, Somerville, Mass.; W. E. Sheldon and A. E, Winship, 


Boston; S. A. Ellis, Rochester, N. Y.; C. M. Woodward, St. 
Louis; E. C. Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; G. M. Phillips, Westchester, 
Pa.; N. C. Dongherty, Peoria, Ill. ; George P. Brown, Illinois; 
B. G. Northrop, Clinton, Conn. ; J. W. Thompson, Jersey City, 
N. J.; C. C. Davidson, Alliance, O.; C. H. Ames, Boston; Dr. 
Jerome Allen, New York City; Miss Anna T. Smith, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Hanna, 
Chicago; George F. Phillips, New Haven, Conn. ; W.S, Jackman, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss Tillie 8: Boog, Bristol, Pa.; George J. 
Lackey, Pittsburg, Pa.; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. ; George 
A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.; Thomas H. Morgan, Providence, 
R. 1.; John W. Dickinson, Boston; John Buchanan, Richmond, 
Va; 8S. S. Parr, Greencastle, Ind.; J. N. Barringer, Newark, 
N. J.; Thomas W. Stockwell, Rhode Island; James H. Hoose, 
New York; D. C. Heath, Boston; E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
John Hancock, Ohio; John M. Bloss, Topeka, Kan.; T. M. Bal- 
liet, Springfield, Mass. ; E. E. White, Cincinnati; J. A. B. Lovett, 
Alabama; Charles E. Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y.; John S. Clark, 
Boston; L. O. Fouse, Harrisburg, Pa.; W. A. Shelley, York, Pa. ; 
J. Evarts Clarke, Washington, D. C.; John Hull, Carbondale, IIl. ; 
George Howland, Chicago, Ill. ; Jonah Bonham, Springfield, Ill. ; 
A. G. Lane, Chicago, Ill. ; Leslie Lewis, Hyde Park, Ill.; Wm. 
W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa.; J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Wm. A. Blair, Winston, N. C.; Theodore B. Noss, California, 
Pa.; Z Richards, Washington, D. C.; M. G. Brambaugh, Hunt- 
ington, Pa.; W. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J.; Henry A. Wise, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
President Campbell proceeded at once to the delivery of his 


Inaugural Address. 


As president for the year I have the honor to call to order for its 
spring session the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Association of the United States, the officers and representatives, 
in convention aesembled, of the grand army of 312,000 public 
school teachers of our country; those whose office it is to conserve 
and to direct that most important factor of our national prosperity, 
4 Santen system of free, non-sectarian, non-political public 
schoo 

The scene witnessed two days ago in this city may well have 
drawn hither the great concourse of people who thronged the halls 
and thoroughfares of the nation’s capital. Petty monarchs of 
petty kingdoms attained by strategy or by bloody wars, ascend 
their thrones with pomp and retinue and the gilded glitter of dis- 
play. But grand in its simplicity is the ceremonial that quietly 
transfers the government of sixty millions of people from the hands 
of one of their chosen rulers to another. Like the ever-recurring 
miracles of the springtime and the dawn,—mighty in its results, 
quiet in its processes,—comes to our nation at stated times the crisis 
which, in less-favored lands, is looked forward to with anxiety and 
foreboding. It might seem that in the importance justly attached 
to the scene which has brought hither so many thousands of eager 
observers, a meeting like the present would sink into comparative 
insignificance. But, gentlemen, it is the interests which we repre- 
sent which bave largely made this scene possible. Long before the 
springtime shows any visible sign to the outward eye, far down in 
the depths of the valleys, away over stretches of prairie, high up 
on the slopes of mountains, hidden in the heart of tiny seed, quietly 
moving in the veins of northern oak and southern vine, are 
mighty forces noiselessly at work that shall by and by bring forth in 
perfected beauty the full-born glory of the year. 

And so, all over our happy country, are the influences silently 
working that make a free government possible. In the hearts of 
little children are sown the germs of virtue and patriotism ; in the 
veins of buoyant youth are flowing the enthusiasm of loyalty and 
the ambition of lofty ideals, which bave their source only in a wise 
and true and universally diffused education, In thousands of 
schoolhouses all over our land, wise and conscientious manhood, 
tender and loving womanhood, have devoted themselves to the task of 
nursing these seeds of virtue, of directing these currents of enthusi- 
asm. The cause must ever be greater than the effect. Under the 
dome of the capital, and in the chamber of the cabinet, the ma- 
chinery of legislation does its work. But the real force lies far 
back, in the development of brain force and the training of will 
power, that gave us men capable of regulating affairs so complex 
and so vast. Viewed in this light, our assembly is one of no small 
import; and its deliberations assume a dignity that cannot easily be 
overrated. The convention is to be congratulated that it meets 
under such happy auspices. Its presiding officers are to be congrat- 
ulated that the willing response of the able men (and women, too) 
whose services they have solicited, makes it possible to present a 
program containing such rare promise of interest and of profit. 


Address of Welcome. 


_ J. W. Holcombe, chief clerk of the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., made an eloquent address of welcome, full of telling 
and humorous hits at the character of those who enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the capital of the nation. His bright, keen points were 
gave outline of the origin and his- 
ry of the Bureau o ucation, and asked path 
cooperation of the educators of the country. sa: sae 


Appointment of Committees. 


On Resolutions—M, A. Newell, Baltimore, Md., chairman; Geo. 
A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.; George Howland, Chicago, Ill. ; 
W. E. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Jobn Hancock, Columbus, O. 

On motion of A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., a special com- 
mittee on the Bureau of Education was appointed as follows: E. E. 
White, O.; A S. Draper, New York; A. P, Marble, Massachu- 
setts; M. A. Newell, Maryland; Henry Sabin, Iowa. 
aap Psychology and Pedagogy. 

® first paper was given by Nicholas Murra president 
College for Training Teachers, New York Pay- 
chology in its Relation to Pedagogy.’’ [See JouRNAL of March 7. ] 

The discussion was opened by D. L. Keihle, superintendent of 
— of Minnesota, who gave a very suggestive and practical ad- 
dress 3 the ** A pplication of Psychology to the Work of Teach- 
ae here is a *‘ book” peychology, which is of very little value 
im the presence of a child. Teachers must instruct in oogaed to the 
real things, and not in regard to book psychology. ere is a 
science of psychology, but to attempt to make technical psycholo- 
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gists of the ordinary elementary teachers of the country will prove 
futile. ‘* Intelligent teaching "’ is quite as essential as ‘‘ profes- 
sional teaching.’’ There is danger in overdoing the psychological 
and pedagogical demand upon the teacher. Sound common sense 
and an intelligent application of plain principles is always needed. 
The teacher that can cultivate a taste for that which is good in 
science, in literatare, and in character, is one of the nation’s bene- 
factors. Insist upon psychology as a basis of intellectual know!l- 
edge; but practical wisdom is also essential. 


City Training and Practice Schools, 


The second paper was read by W. S. Jackman, principal of high 
school, Pittsburg, Penn.; topic: ‘‘ City Training and Practice 
Schools.’’ 

Notwithstanding that our schools are in better condition than ever 
before, a widespread dissatisfaction exists with the work they ac- 
complish. We live in a practical age, and the business man claims 
that the results are not proportional to the time spent in the school, 
and that boys and girls are not inspired with proper respect for 
honest labor. Lack of confidence in the public schools as a means 
of training is expressed by parents in the early removal of their 
children from school to work, in the general demand for industrial 
training, and in the existence of private schools. 

The cause of this disturbed condition lies either in the character 
of the studies, or in the poor methods of instruction. There is a 
dangerous inclination to the former view. It is dangerous because 
it sets up industrial training as practical, against what we now have 
as not practical,—an unfortunate distinction. The training school 
must educate its pupil-teachers, and they the public, to a broader 
conception of the needs of the youthful mind. 

Industrial training has a proper place in the schools, but the world 
wants character, and, if teachers have failed to develop it in the 
jay with history, literature, science, and mathematics, they may 

il to do it in the future with a handsaw and chisel. Labor is not 
despised because it is honest, but because it is unremunerative and 
the laborer illiterate. The exactions of toil prevent that acquisition 
of general intelligence which commands the respect of men. The 
present need is that the lessons of the schoolroom be presented to 
the pupil exactly as the lessons of life will be presented to him; it 
is not necessary that they be the same lessons,--they cannot be the 
same. The academic acquirements of the teacher must therefore 
be supplemented by special professional training. 

Large cities, the centers of trade, offer opportunity for the train- 
ing school to do effective work. Graduation from the high school 
may be made the condition for entrance to the training school, and 
it must equip teachers to work reform by improved methods in all 
the subjects taught. A practice school is indispensable, and in it 
the inexperienced teacher must learn his weakness and make his 
first blunders. The training school should be ideal in its appli- 
ances for rendering instruction concrete, and the practice teacher 
should have access to proper material, that he may construct illus- 
trative apparatus for himself. Every child in the practice school 
should be an object lesson in psychology for the teacher. He 
should study the psychology of the failures and the art of giving 
strength to the weak. 

By superior instruction, the training school may overcome the 
prejudice parents feel against furnishing their children as subjects 
for experiment. This rests with the tact and skill of the faculty. 
The ultimate success of the training school depends upon a rational 
disposition of the questions relating to the teacher’s tenure of office 
and his salary. The poorest solution proposed is that of providing 
the teacher with a pension. Education must be paid for, and its 
actual cost may be measured by whatever is necessary to place the 
teacher upon an independent business footing with his prosperous 
fellow-man. The course in the training school should be so com- 
prehensive and thorough that its graduates could well be offered 
permanent places at salaries which would maintain them through 
life, and from which, by thrift, they may lay up a competence for 
their declining years. 


° 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The department was in session at 1.30 p. m., with President 
Campbell in the chair. Letters were read by the president, Supt. 
Alex. Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
president of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal. The latter said: ‘‘ The kings and queens of this world 
are the noble army of educators who put intellectual and moral fiber 
into our manhood and womanhood ; I love and honor them, every 
one.’’ 

Discussion. 


The discussion of the paper of Mr. Jackman was opened by Supt. 
W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C 


City Training Schools. 


Dr. S. S. Parr, dean of the Normal School, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., spoke on ‘‘ The Purpose and Means of City 
Training Schools.’’ 

The city training or normal school is an American institution. 
It is the creation of the municipality to which it. belongs, and it is 
intended to supply a local demand. According to the reports of 
the Bureau of Education the first training school organized in this 
country was that of Philadelphia, in 1848. Boston followed in 
1852, St. Louis in 1857, and Indianapolis in 1866. City training 
schools are a part of the general movement to secure intelligent and 
trained teachers. The distinct impulse to which we owe our 
American normal schools is that inaugurated by Horace Mann and 
Edmund Dwight, in Massachusetts in 1839. e New York and 
Pennsylvania schools are a fruitage of the Massachusetts movement. 
The normal schools of the three states mentioned have inspired 
those of the remainder of the country. The influence which has 
led cities to organize training schools of their own is the quality of 
state normal school work. "hese schools pitch their work mainly 
to the needs of the rural districts, from which their pupils come, 
and to which they as teachers return. If we take into account that 
each locality selects its teachers mainly from among its own citizens, 
in connection with what is true of the quality of state normal school 
training it will at once be seen why cities, which draw the largest sup- 

ly of material for teachers from high school, academy, and col- 
ege graduates, have organized normal schools to supply their own 
ial n 

Influential members of city school boards, of city councils, and 
of the controlling political element, have relatives and friends and 
the dependents of their supporters and followers, who must be pro- 
vided with opportunities for place. High school graduates have 
their friends at court to urge their claims for place in the teaching 
force of the schools through which they have come. The country 
towns and smaller cities send up their sprinkling of experienced and 
aspiring teachers who wish to push their way into the teaching 
foree of larger places. To offset the claims of this class, high 
school graduates and those who are advanced by persopal favor, 
must, in decency and deference to public sentiment, claim for them- 
selves the advantages of professional training. : 

The fundamental thought in teaching is that of conscious pur- 
pose and conscious means. ‘Teaching does its work by studied 


steps. It is not a game of chance, in which the end is not seen, or, 
if seen at all, appears as through a glass darkly. The goal for 
which it strives is conscious, intelligent wielding of the pupil’s 
powers and of the subjects of their exercise. 

The city normal echool exists for the purpose of conferring the 
teaching consciousness on its pupils, or, at least, advancing as far to- 
ward this end as its circumstances will permit. If this principle 
be admitted as a fact it is plain that its end is to secure thinking 
and power of a certain quality. 

The principal means in school education of whatever kind is the 
free action of the pupil’s powers. Everything else is subordinate 
to this. Results flow directly from it. e teacher is a director 
of these powers. The secondary instrumentality that conscious 
teaching uses most directly is the stimulation of the pupil’s powers 
by some ideal of action, which is possible to the will, presented as 
a thought to the intellect. 

In the exercise of the faculties for their training in teaching 
power, as in the act of teaching itself, there is involved a double 
consciousness. On the one side this consciousness thinks the idea 
as a thought or truth, on the other it looks at the activity involved 
in it, as a means of developing the mind of another. This duality 
of consciousness is, without exception characteristic of all normal 
school means. It is as distinct from the consciousness of ordinary 
thought as perception is from memory. 

Out of twenty-five courses of oe inquired into, sixteen were 
one year in length; five were one and one half years; one, two 
years; one, three years; and two, four years long. Schools hav- 
ing @ one-year course, as a rule, spend one half this time in prac- 
tice teaching. This reduces the time given to professional study 
to something like twenty weeks. In this short period the student 
is expected to acquire a working knowledge of educational psychol- 
ogy, method, school economy, and the history of education. That 
amount of time is not sufficient for any one of them. 

In fourteen out of the twenty-five schools examined, the 
professional instraction is given by one person, a condition 
which renders specialization of teaching impossible. This arrange- 
ment virtually reduces what is denominated a school to a chair of 
didactics, with a practice school attachment. In all except three of 
the twenty-five schools, graduation from high school, or its equiv- 
alent, is the condition for admission. 

Educational science, looked at quantitatively, falls into four 
kinds: 1. A study of the mind as an activity developed by con- 
scious means,—psychology; 2. A study of the modes by which the 
pupil’s facult +s and particular subjects are adjusted to each other, 
—method; 3. A study of the school as a process involving organ- 
ization, government, study, recitation, play, and wxsthetic and re- 
ligious training,—called, for want of a better name, school econ- 
omy; 4. A study of the historical development of the teaching 
consciousness, —history of education. 


County Institutes. 


The third paper, under the general head of ‘Training of 
Teachers,’’ was given by Supt. A. G. Lane, of Cook County, Ill. 

Institutes, Assemblies, Teachers’ Retreats, Summer Schools, and 
Summer Normal Schools are names applied more generally to 
gatherings that continue in session from two to six weeks, in which 
continued instruction is given in academic and scientific subjects, in 
psychology, theory and practice of teaching, and methods and prin- 
ciples of education. 

The institute signifies that which begins to set in operation at a 
fixed time, according to appointment, a prescribed outline of work, 
the subjects to beso related, presented, and taught by an expert, that 
the teacher may learn how to train a mind so that its unfolding 
powers may be quickened and led out systematically by the disci- 
pline of repeated, correct action and thought. 

In Illinois the statutes provide that the ‘‘ county superintendent 
shall hold annually a teachers’ institute, continuing in session not 
less than five days, at such time as the schools in the county are gen- 
erally closed. The superintendent is authorized to secure such assist- 
ance as he may need, but the instructors must hold certificates of ap- 
proval from the state superintendent.’’ There were 13,660 teachers 
in attendance in 1886, out of 23,000 teachers in the state. The total 
cost of these institutes in 1888 was $27,550. The expense is met 
by a fee of one dollar paid by each applicant for a teachers’ cer- 
tificate, or for a renewal of a certificate. Counties are authorized 
to make additional appropriations. This law was modeled after 
the Iowa law. In that state there were 18,000 who attended insti- 
tutes in 1886, out of a total of 24,232 teachers, the expense being 
$49,781. New York reports 18,295 in attendance out of 39,000 
teachers. The expense was $19,000, which was paid by the state. 
Pennsylvania, 18,000 out of 24,000; cost $38,000, paid by the 
counties; Ohio, 14,000 out of 25,000; cost, $20,500, paid by the 
counties; Indiana, 13,734 out of 14,000; cost $9,000, paid by the 
counties, The banner state. Out of 28 states reporting an entire 
teaching force of 276,000, one-half, or 139,000, attended institutes. 
The Lilinois law provides that the schools may be closed, not to 
exceed five days in the year nor more than three days in one term, 
and that teachers shall be paid if attending an institute. 

About one third of all the teachers of this country are attending 
the meetings, which are held for special professional improvement. 
Ons hundred and forty thousand teachers attending institutes in 
1886 indicates the pressing demand for the most skillful, wise, and 
efficient management of institutes that can be devised, so that this 
army of men and women who mold and shape the lives and charac- 
ter of millions of children for weal and woe, may be aroused, in- 
spired, instructed, and fitted to perform the important duties of 
their calling. 

Teachers’ gatherings have been common in many sections of the 
country for forty’ ars, and have been instrumental in making 
some teachers realize; hat their work was one demanding the high- 
est order of talent and the broadest preparation, They have raised 
in the public mind a limited sentiment of appreciation for skilled 
teaching, but skilled teachers are scarce. The demand exceeds the 
sapply. The greatest demand is for a better knowledge of the ob- 
jects and purposes of an education, and of what constitutes real 
power in school training. Many teachers lack a proper appreciation 
of their real needs. They are able to satisfy a people equally 
ignorant of the possibilities involved in the training and education 
of children; therefore they become indifferent and do not avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered for their improvement. 

No more equitable method has been presented for meeting 
the expenses than that in Iowa, Llinois, Nebraska, and some 
other states. Each person examined pays a fee of one dollar, the 
fund thus raised being devoted to institute purposes, and the state 
or county or both aiding by special appropriations when necessary 

In New York, Pennsylvania, and under limitation in Illinois, the 
time of the institute is during schrol terms, and the law provides 
that salary shal! continue. hen competent institute iustructors 
have been provided and all arrangements made to give teachers in- 
struction, let attendance be a necessity to those who may desire to 
teach. The officer charged with the duty of examining teachers 
and issuing certificates, has the power to secure a full attendance by 
recognizing and aiding those who manifest professional skill and 
ability. Make the institutes of positive value to teachers, and they 
will attend. 

There must be a classification and arrangement of work that will 


enable teachers to obtain the kind of instruction they need most. 


Where the teachers are mostly from rural schools there should be a 
division into sections so that fifty or sixty teachers shall be in one 
room under an instructor. In an institute of two hundred teachers 
from graded schools, there should be at least three divisions. In 
the primary grades the foundations are laid for a child’s training. 
There the elements of mental philosophy can be applied, and their 
action observed. There the habits of observation, memory, and ex- 
pression are formed. There children begin to obtain thought 
from books, and they must be skillfully trained that words may 
bring to them vivid pictures. 

In the intermediate grades are introduced the beginning of geog- 
raphy, the first steps in history, and the applications of number. 
While the same general laws must be observed in teaching as in the 
primary grades, the special application of those laws varies, and the 
character of the institute work changes. In the advanced grades 
all the maturer powers of mind are to be aroused. Teachers must 
be taught how to lead pupils to independent investigation and 
thonght, how to search for information from the storehouse of oth- 
ers’ work, how to work more skillfully in applying general princi- 
ples to specific things, anc im developing greater power of expres- 
sion, 

The superintendent or chief officers who are vested with the 
power to license teachers, should have the general supervision of in- 
stitutes, that they may exert authority or power in securing attend- 
ance; classify with authority; learn most of each teacher; be able 
te recommend to school officers the best teachers; bear the fall 
a yer of the failure er success of the work. 

he efficient and successful instructors in normal schools, the 
most successful and practical teachers in the schools of the state 
or county, and such persons as shall be authorized by the state su- 
perintendent of schools, should teach. 

The workshop should be connected with the institute to enable 
teachers to construct forms and solids to be used as the basis of lan- 
guage, number, and arithmetic ; to learn how to prepare charts for 
reading, language, and number; to prepare relief and outline 
maps; to collect, classify, and preserve plants, insects, and birds ; 
to construct simple apparatus, to mold forms, to dissect objects, 
and to use the microscope; to learn to use all means and appliances 
that the most enterprising and progressive teachers have developed 
and tested as an aid in the science of teaching; to appreciate the 
great value of illustration and construction, or industrial training, 
in the training and education of a child. 

The annual institate of Cook County, attended by 713 teachers, has 
divided the work into seven sections. ‘The teachers in graded schools 
are classified into five sections, according to their grade of work in 
school, as follows: Ist grade; 2d grade; 3d and 4th grades; 5th 
and 6th grades; 7th and 8th grades; high school teachers; teachers 
in rural schools who have had some experience. Those who have 
never taught, but expect to teach in country schools, are assigned 
to 2d and 3d sections. 

The work outlined for each section is based entirely upon the 
general outline of study used in the county schools. Teachers of 
first and second grades are not required to spend a large part of 
their time in learning how English shall be taught in high schools. 

For one week preceding the general institute, arrangements were 
made for the special instraction in science,—botany, physiology, zo- 
ology, aud chemistry. Teachers learn something of taxidermy, 
dissection, collecting and mounting insects, plants, etc., molding 
relief maps in putty, constructing charts, ete. About one hundred 
teachers took up this extra work, many being the best teachers in 
the county. 

Three fourths of all the teachers in this country are working 
faithfully for the most part, but with little or no adequate idea of 
the results which should be attained, or of the correct ways to 
reach them. ‘These teachers, millions of children, and the people 
of this country still need a Horace Mann to tramp up and down 
the land, warning, entreating, expostulating, beseeching, arousing, 
inspiring, demanding that the children be properly educated. 

This end must be reached. The destiny of this nation hangs upon 
the issue of universal education. The attainment of this result de- 
pends wholly upon the high aims, right methods, true principles, 
and real power of educated trained teachers. The institute is one 
of the great agencies through which these results are to be reached, 


Discussion. 


The discussion of Mr. Lane’s paper was opened by John Han- 
cock, commissioner of education of Ohio. The county institute is 
an important agency in promoting the improvement of school 
methods. The time of an institute should be about one week, and 
should be devoted to purely professional work rather than to aca- 
demical. There are many practical difficulties in the way of grad- 
ing the work of the county institutes, The thing to work for is to 
get teachers out of their old ruts, to broaden their ways of think- 
ing, and to get fresh inspiration for the real work of their fields of 
usefulness. Our whole scheme of education tends to run counter 
to the laws of nature. The word “inspiration ’’ indicates the great 
mission of the work of the institute. The higher education is the 
product of an enthusiastic yearning for new light, new truth, and 
this will warm up the spirit of the teacher and make his radiations 
glorious. Ohio has no system in anything. It depends upon spon- 
taneity for its power to do good work in education. The work of 
a week’s institute is to stimulate the teachers to do the best work 
for the year. All academic work should be eliminated from insti- 
tute work. 

Henry Sabin, superintendent of schools of Lowa, made a strong 
plea for the benefit of the teachers of the rural schools, The county 
institute is probably the best means yet devised ‘of helping the 
country school teachers. In Iowa, last year, over $50,000 was 
spent in normal institute work. The state gives only $5,000 and 
the balance is raised by the assessment of the teachers. This is 
wrong,—the state should bear more of the expenses. The burden 
should not be laid upon the overworked teachers of the country 
schools. ‘Teachers are enrolled in the institutes who are not prop- 
erly fitted in culture for a successful career as teachers. More care 
should be taken in the selection of conductors and instructors of 
normal institutes. Men are needed who can inspire, guide, and 
direct the teaching power of the teacher. The institute formerly 
did much to create public sentiment, but we are now losing ground 
in this direction. They are becoming more isolated as regards the 
general public. The institute must be graded upon a plan that 
will give inexperienced teachers more information in regard to the 
management and means of practical work in the schools, _ ; 

E. E. Higbee, superintendent of schools of Pennsylvania, said 
no uniform rale can be given, with such varying methods of so 
many different states and counties, as to the methods of conducting 


.|the institute. The main work in Pennsylvania of the institute has 


been to create ‘public sentiment by inviting the leading men of 
every locality to attend, in the work of education, in that section. 
We never have aimed at definite professional work in a week’s in- 
stitute. We have tried to broaden the teacher by bringing him 
into contact with the leading minds on topics outside of the detailed 
school work. We say get broad, strong men to lead your institutes. 
This is not easy. Each state has need of special work. 


; State Institutes, 
The fourth paper, on ‘‘ State Teachers’ Institutes,’’ was read by 


John W. Dickinson, secretary of Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, 
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State Teachers’ Institutes. 


An institute is a society organized for teaching the principles of 
things. A teachers’ institute is an association of teachers estab- 


lished for the purpose of discussing the principles and methods on 
which the science and art of teaching are founded. A state teach- 
ers’ institute is one established and directed by state authority. 
The idea of a school teachers’ institute was invented at a teachers’ 
convention held in Tompkins County, New York, some time, I be- 
lieve, in the year 1843. They were afterward held in several 
counties in the state. The first institates were organized and s.p- 
ported by their members. Horace Mann, observing the work of 
these voluntary associations, thought it best to present to the teach- 
ers ia Massachusetts an opportunity to judge of their value from 
personal experience. 

Hon. Edmund Dwight, a personal friend of Mr. Mann, and ever 
ready to aid him in carrying out his educational plans, contributed 
one thousand dollars to enable him to try the experiment of train- 
ing the teachers of the commonwealth by means of teachers’ insti- 
tutes. To encourage attendance, the funds contributed by Mr. 
Dwight were expended in paying the board of the members of the 
institute. 

The first teachers’ institute in Massachusetts was held in the 
town of Pittsfield, in the autumn of 1845, two years later than the 
first, held in New York. The governor of the state was present, 
and was, throughout the sessions, one of the most attentive and in- 
terested observers. He was himself agraduate of the public com- 
mon schools of western Massachusetts, and he knew well of their 

t deficiencies and their great importance. ‘The experiment at 
Pittsfield was considered by all to be eminently successful. 

Governor Briggs, in his next message to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, recommended a generous appropriation for the support of 
teachers’ institutes, to be held in different parts of the common- 
wealth and under the direction of the State Board of Education. 
‘The recommendation was approved by an almost unanimous vote 
of the legislature of the state, and from that time the teachers’ in- 
atitute has been a state institution. 

The first teachers’ institute ever held in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was conducted after the manner of a public school. 
The members were formed into classes; they were required to pre- 

lessons and recite them, and to conform in all respects to the 
Formalicies of a well-regulated school. The expenses of the mem- 
bers while attending the institute were paid by the state, and their 
wages by the towns, the same as though they were doing their reg- 
ular school work. 

The exercises of the early institutes had less to do with a discus- 
sion of methods as founded on principles, than with the study of the 
subjects to be taught. Arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
reading, and those studies known as the common English branches 
were pursned with reference to a knowledge of them as subjects, 
rather than with reference to the methods by which they should be 
presented to the learner’s mind. The evening exercises consisted 
of lectures on subjects of interest to the teachers and to the people 
as well, 

Among those accustomed to speak to the teachers and to the 
people on educational topics at the first Massachusetts institutes 
were the most distinguished educators of that time. They were 
such men as Louis Agassiz, the great naturalist; Prof. Arnold 
Gayot, the most noted geographer of his time; Prof. William Rus 
sell, the renowned teacher of elocution; Dr. Lowell Mason, the 
pioneer teacher of vocal music in the public schools ; Samuel Green, 
the grammarian, and Warren Colburn, the mathematician. 

The interest that these gentlemen manifested in the simple work 
of the elementary schools, elevated these institutions in the estima- 
tion of the people, and gave a new impulse to the cause of public in- 
struction throughout the state. 

The state teachers’ institutes, the normal schools, and special, 
well-educated supervision ay a means of placing over our public 
schools competent instructors, have done much towards producing 
a radical reformation in these institutions, and towards enlisting 
an intelligent sympathy in their support. . 

In Massachusetts the state institutes are organized and directed 
by the State Board of Education. When the state board is satis- 
fied that fiffy teachers of public schools desire to unite in 
forming a teachers’ institute, it shall, by a committee or by 
its secretary, or in case of his inability by such persons as 
it may delegate or appoint, give notice of a time and place 
for such meeting and make suitable arrangements therefor. ‘lo 
defray the expenses, to procure teachers and lecturers for such 
institutes, a sum of money is annually appropriated, to be paid out 
of that half of the income of the school fund not apportioned for 
distribution to cities and towns. The board may determine the 
length of time during which a teachers’ institute shall remain io 
session, and what sum of money, not exceeding three hundred dol- 
lars, shall be appropriated to meet its expenses. These are the 
principal statutes regulating the establishment of the institutes 
As a fact the institutes are held wherever they are invited, or in those 
towns which may consent to receive one on invitation from the sec- 
retary of the board. [he secretary also organizes the institutes, 
appoinis the teachers, and arranges the exercises to be conducted. 

he school committee of the town in which an institute is to be 
held, are requested to invite the teachers and school committeemen 
of as many other towns as it pleases, to join with them in the exer- 
cises and hospitalities of the occasion. me later years the institutes 
have been attended by school officers as well as by teachers, and by 
the people of the commuvity in Jarge numbers. The subjects 
taught are: First, the principles of teaching and the true method 
founded upon them; second, the application of the method to teach- 
sng the various branches enumerated ia the list of compulsory 
studies. ‘This includes presenting to the institute a set of topics iu 


the study brought before it, dud a fall plan of teaching these topics| 


to others, 

The means of illustration should be presented also, as well as the 
manner of using them. It is the duty of the institute teacher to 
show that, in the construction of the topics he presents, he has pro- 
vided for presenting his subject according to the principles illus- 
trated in the lesson already given on principles of teaching. In 
teaching the individual topics themselves, he is expected to exhibit 
@ practical application of the true method founded on the same 
principles. In this way it will appear that the work of the insti- 
tute is to traiu its members to teach, rather than to give them in- 
formation. Great care should be exercised in presenting the prin- 
be we and method of teaching. The laws of the human mind 
which control it in the acquisition of knowledge and in the develop- 
ment of its faculties, cannot be made objects of consciousness by 


subject to a company of young persons who have never before di- 
their to do not always communicate much solid 

information, nor are they the occasion of much useful knowledge. 

The subject must be taught by directing the learner's mind to its, 
own operations and to the conditions necessary for their perform- 
ance. 

In teaching to the members of an institute the principles or laws 
of the mind upon which all teaching depends, and in deriving a 
method of teaching that shall be in harmony with the principles, a 
simple plan may be devised by which these most important and 
fundamental topics may be made clear to all who may give their 
earnest attention to the exercise. 

First, The institate teacher should teach, —not tell his class in 
words, but teach the definition of teaching. This may be done by 
teaching what an object of thought is, and what a subject ; and 
what it is to present these to the learner's mind as occasions for 
knowledge and for that development of the faculties which may be | 
produced by their right activity. From this teaching, the definition 
of the act may be easily derived. A clear understanding of what it 
is to teach is important. It will prevent the teacher from too much 
talking and explaining, and assigning lessons from textbooks to 
be committed to memory and recited without ideas or without any 
development of active power. It wi!l lead him to present the ob- 
jects and subjects of the lessons to the learner's mind and simply 
direct the thinking that should follow. 

Second, After the definition of teaching has been presented, the 
ways or methods of performing this act should be considered. 
There are two methods of teaching and stady,—one employs the 
analytic process, the other the synthetic. me 

The laws of the intellect that determine its modes of activity 
in acquiring knowledge, and which form the basis of a philosophic 
method of teaching are: First, the law which requires that whatever 
ia to be known shall be made to hold the relation of object to the 
mind. Second, the law that requires the object to hold the rela- 
tion, first of writing, and then of parts or attributes in their order. 
These two laws of the intellect are the principles upon which a 
method of teaching should be based. The objective element of the 
method is based or founded upon the first principle. The analytic 
element is founded upon the second principle. From the two prin- 
ciples found in the Jaws of the intellect that control its activity, 
may be derived the analytic objective method of teaching, which the 
mind must be trained to use with facility, that its power may be 
cultivated. It must be borne in mind that the analytic process in- 
eludes two acts of the intellect. The first in order is an analytic 
act; the second, a synthetic. Both these acts, taken together and 
in the order suggested, constitute one process of the intellect, called 
the analytic process. 

The synthetic process is the reverse of the analytic. After teach- 
ing with considerable care the nature of method in thinking, and of 
the two methods which may be used, it may be easily shown what 
the principles of teaching are, and that the analytic method is 
founded upon them. There are three ends that may be accom- 
plished by school exercises: First, they may direct the pupil to 
some useful knowledge; second, to the right method of study; 
third, to a right use of the faculties. The mind is now prepared 
to discover the relations that exist between the principles and the 
ends to be accomplished by the application of the method. 

H. S. Jones, superintendent of schools, Erie, said : 

Whenever the state is called upon to take charge of teachers’ in- 
stitutes, great care should be exercised by those in authority, that 
the tendency of the management be not in the line of that kind of 
centralization which checks the growth of local interest and in- 
creases individual indifference. What may seem to be a poor insti- 
tute, may possess seed elements of true educational growth; and 
what may appear on its face to be an excellent institute, may prove 
in the end to be merely a product of showy, unfertilized flowers. 
Too often in institutes under immediate state control, no hand 
comes openly to the front, but that which is gloved with state au- 
thority. The effect of this is to weaken community interest,—the 
very soul of popular education. The extreme of state direction is 
seen in cut-and-dried instructors and ‘‘ cat-and dried ’’ programs, 
drawn in detail as to subjects and the apportionm: nt of time, even to 
amioute. The state, through its agents, should inspire and arouse 
rather than direct and perform. The state should be able to take 
a broader view than the individual. It can afford to bs patient, aud 
so use its power as to bring forth those rich results that call for wait- 
ing as well as for labor. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The session was called to order by Albert P. Marble, president 
of the National Educational Association, at 8 o’clock p.m. Let- 
ters and telegrams were read from Supt. James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, and Supt. S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, Conn., re- 
gretting enforced absence from the meeting. 


The chair then introduced C. M. Woodward, director of Manual 
Training School, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Manual Training. 


He began with a story of a mother of a manual training schoo 
boy in Philadelphia. Said she to the principal, ‘‘1 just want to 
know if I can carry a bed down, and let my boy stay at your 
school all the time; for he doesn’t want to come away, and he is 
alwaysin great haste to go.’’ Such deep interest is common, and it 
wears well, The parent who sends three sons in succession gives 
the best possible endorsement of the school’s value. 

Professor Woodward said it was not possible to avoid compari- 
sons between manual training schools and others of equal grade; 
but criticisms do not indicate hostility. He does not attack the 
public school any more thana physician attacks his patient when 
he tells him what ailshim. In advocating manual training he was 
thinking not of a class, not of the select few, of neither the poor 
nor the rich, but of all. None should be educated on the theory 
that they are to do the thinking and others the work of life: nor 
yet on the theory that they are to do the work and let others do 
the thinking. The middle is the only ground for universal educa- 
tion. He complained that educators persist in misrepresenting the 
aim and method of manual training. Those who should know 
better, still harp against *‘ teaching trades.’’ Do these men know 
better than we do what weare aiming at? Do they, without prac- 
tical experience of it, see deeper into its nature, and detect more 
clearly its tendency than do we who have studied it practically for 
years? In manuel training, properly so-called, no attempt is 
made to cultivate dexterity at the expense of thought. Muscular 
exercise of itself is not held to have educational value. An exer- 


means of words alone. Learned lectures written and read on this 


cise, whether with books or with tools, is valuable only in propor- 


‘non-fatiguing, regularly recurring, 


i the demand it makes upon the mind for intelligent, thought- 
ak At the same time he admitted that we ought to be on 
our against bad advice and unwise friends. He quoted quite 
fully from the testimony of parents as to the actual influence 
which manual training has upov the health, growth, and proper 
culture of the minds and bodies of their sons. The testimony, 
which was given verbatim, “‘ just as it came,’’ was very positive 
and strong. Both points of physical and mental influence were 
well covered. One parent remarked, ‘* A wonderful devel opment 
in application to study, in ambition to succeed, and in steadiness of 
purpose.” Another ag work bade 

i ium, inasmuch as its exercises uent, 
attractive and useful, and 
totally dissevered from thought of health.’’ An educated lady 
wrote enthusiastically of the effect upon her brother. His 
brighter eye, happier face, and new-found ambition to study were 
due to the jadicious combinations of the school. One says, laconi- 
cally, ‘‘ This is John’s third year. I have five more boys, and 
would like to have them all take the same course.”’ 

A mother wrote that while her first boy was in the school, she 
thought his improved health and livelier interest in study might be 
due to other causes than manual training; but when her second 
came, and speedily showed the same influence, she saw that it was 
due to the system of the echool. She could not speak of it too 
highly. Another says that the secret of the school’s success is that 
it trains boys to learn from the experience of others, while the or- 
dinary boy learns only from his own experience. No. 16says, “‘ The 
course of instruction seems to have enlarged and broadened his 
mind in a way which would not have been accomplished in any 
ordinary school.’’ A certain doctor thinks the school has done won- 
ders for his two sons.{ ;Had he forty boys, he would send them all. 
Two employers of manual graduates, not as mechanics, bat as 
draughtsmen, clerks, and assistants on a higher plane, find them 
possessed of more intelligence and greater powers of observation 
and concentration than high school graduates, with whom they had 
had large experience. 

Professor Woodward had not brought forward the testimony of 
others because he had nothing to say for himself. He had mach 
to say, and on other occasions had said much. He had observed 
more, and studied the problem more, than any parent. He knew 
the potent influence of manual training on the faculties of the 
mind, and would add a word on that point. In sense-perception 
the influence of manual training is particularly strong. It leads 
to the knowledge, experience, and generalizations which furnish 
the major premises for logical reasoning. True sense-perception, 
as Dr. Harris has clearly shown, involves all the figures of logic, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, all the faculties of the mind are 
called into service; and they must use just the material that man- 
ual training furnishes. In sense-perception one reinforces his 
present by all his past experience. The richer and more varied 
that past experience, the deeper and wider his present perception. 
Manual training multiplies opportunities for personal experience 
and contact with external realities. But one gains not by personal 
experience alone. The experience of the race is ed in estab- 
lished methods and appliances of the practical arts. Manual train- 
ing labors to give the pupil the results of human experience along 
certain lines. The various laboratories of mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and drawing give him a modicum of personal experi- 
ence with which he may interpret and appropriate the experience 
of others. If one omits the shop, he omits a valuable feature. 
One need not be anxious lest a boy fail to develop literary taste. 
There is not a single influence flowing from manual training that is 
not manly, enlightened, and favorable to sound learning. 

Discussion. 

A very spirited series of questions and replies followed the able 
and comprehensive paper of Dr. Woodward, in which many mem- 
bers of the Department participated. 

Professor Leipzigger, of New York City, made an eloquent and 
convincing argument in favor of manual training, and illustrated 
the admirable results among the Hebrew boys, of which his school 
is composed. He said he gave the boys seven hours of training, and 
required them to do, and explain their doing in language correct and 
elegant, thus teaching in the best form grammar and the use of 
language. They must be accurate in work and in the expression 
of their results. The kindergarten is the precursor of the manual 
training school. Let the pupils experiment and investigate,—put 
the hand and the eye into the school. 

E. E. White, superintendent of schools of Ciucinnati, O., said it 
was time to settle the points of agreement and disagreement in the 
ee pee of a a training. Those that do not see the force of 

ool training in shops are relegated into the ition of beis 
and old-fashioned. This is all wrong. all 
elementary teachers of real progress have long recognized the traia- 
ing of the hand and the eye. There is no school of sound reputa- 
tion in this country which is not taught by experimental work by 
the pupils themselves. The children study natural objects. This 
is the true kind of teaching,—is rational and natural in method. 
The public attention is being called away from the true method and 
fixed upon ** cornice work ’’ in education. This species of manual 
training, advocated for boys of fourteen, does not meet the de- 
mands of reform in methods of teaching. History and geography 
if taught in a memoriter style, should be abandoned. The kinder- 
garten work, the objective work of our children, aids to the aceu- 
mulation of knowledge. These methods lead to correct manual 
end mental discipline. Drawing and writing should be taught, and 
contribute to power in manual activity, which is not manual train- 
ing in the sense used in the new form of training by the use of the 
re A. pa tools. Skill in modelling is a means toan end, not the 

nd itself. 


WARNER’s Log Cabin R®medies—old fashion i 

pounds, used in the days of our hardy 

timers but old reliable.’” They comprise 

4 WARNER S LOG CABIN SARSAPARILLA 

Hopsand Buchu Remedy,’’ ‘‘ Cough and Consumption Remedy 
Hair Tonic, ** Extract,’”’ for External and Internal Use, ‘ Plas- 

ters, Rose Cream,” for Catarrh, and “ Liver Pills.” They are 
ut up by H. H. Warner & Co., proprietors of Warner’s Safe 
medies, and promise to equal the standard value of those great 

preparations. All druggists keep them. - 


“BRIGHT'’s DISEASE has no 
SEAS symptoms of its 
Roberts, of the University of New York City. Additional _ he 


of why Warner’s Safe Cure “ 1 
symptoms of kidney oo so many disorders which are only 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, | 


By W(LLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 
A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 


FOUR IMPORT 
EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGA 
Principal Rhode Island State 


A book that every teacher and educator should A stan 


ANT NEW BOOKS. 
Principles and Practice of Morality 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed da 
By E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., ‘LL.D, 
President of Brown University. 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


*| By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D.. LL. D 
, Professor of History in Brown University. — 


Government. . Introductory price, 94 cts. ice, postpai dard teac’ 
Send for our new Catalogue and special Price Philosophy. in Moral ory her, student, and gen oral 
Iunational Publications and Correspondence —S ve. Antrod. price, D4. 
ER BURDEPE & CO., Pubs. 50 Bromfield St. Boston | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 


The annual meeting of the Illinois High School 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Kewanee, 
March 22 and 23, 1889. 


Friday, March 22, will be devoted to visitation of 
schools until 4 p. m., when the usual business meet- 
ine will be held. At 7.30 p. m., C. W. French, of the 
West Division High School, Chicago. will read a 

per on in the School.” The dis- 
cussion will be led by Emma V. White, of Princeton, 
and Nellie M. Reynolds, of Rock Island. Saturday, 
9a. m., report of committee on “‘ English in the High 
School,"—W. H. Ray, Hyde Park; Chas. A. Smith, 
Rockford; J. O. Leslie, Ottawa; Carrie E. Tucker, 
Ottawa. This committee has received replies to a 
list of questions from about two hundred representa- 
tive high schools, and their report will be of great 
value in showing the methods and scope of the work. 
om will be held in the High School 

uilding. 


NEBRASKA, 


The ———s is the preliminary announcement 
for the State Teachers’ Association, which holds 
» ae meeting at Hastings, March 26, 27, 
ap 


President's Address, The Teachér of the Future. 
Address, Rey. J. T. Duryea, D.D., Moral Teaching 
and Training in the Public Schools. ana on Com- 
mon Sense about Reading; Physical Training; Quali- 
fications of County Superintendents and Institute 
Instructors; Arrangement of School Terms so as to 
Secure Continuity of Work and Permanency of 
Teachers; The Sacrifice of Education to Examina- 
Cons: Training fer Citizenship; Education of the 


Public School Section. — History in the Public 
Schools; What Should Be the Relation between the 
Church and the Schools ? Profit and Play for Teach- 
ers; Compulsory Education; Discipline: Prophylac- 
tic and Therapeutic; What Differentiates the Teach- 
er from the Scholar ? Morals and Religion in the 
Publie Schools. 

County Su ntendents’ Section.—Who Should Be 
Eligible to the Office of County Superintendent, How 
Elected and for What Length of Term ? How Can 
the Pnbdlic Schools Be Improved ? Apparatus Needed 
in the Country School and How to Obtain It; Teach- 
ers’ Institutes; School Visitation; Compulsory Edu- 
cation; Uniformity of Textbooks. 

College and Secondary School Section. — What 
Preparation in Latin May the College Expect from 
the Secondary School ? The College Course and the 
Baccalaureate Degree: Are We Ready for a Single 


Standard ? The Next Step: A State Institute of | P®® 


Secondary Instruction; Religious Teaching in Col- 
lege Education. 

tate Supt. Geo. B. Lane will hold examinations 
for state certificates during the meeting. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Territorial Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The Puyallup Indian reservation, near Ta- 
coma, is to have a fine new schoolhouse, to cost 
$10,000. 

The Catholics are establishing a government in- 
dustrial school for Indian youth near this city. 
The school is to be open to the young Lo’s of the 
territory. The building cost $15,000. In an in- 
terview recently published in a local paper, the 
promoter of the school said: ‘‘ We have now three 
teachers and a cabinet maker and carpenter to 
teach them that trade, and will develop the indus- 
trial branch as fast as possible. The school or 
place I have named ‘ Blanchet,’ after the first 
bishop of the diocese of Oregon and Washington.’’ 

There were enrolled in the Tacoma schools dur- 
ing the fall term 1,668 pupils. An increase of 37 


LARGE RECEPTION Rooms have been secured 
at 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago. 
Call or send your address and get their circulars. 


per cent. over the average daily attendance for 


the fall term of 1887 was scored. Ten more 
rooms are to be added at once. 

The salaries of the teachers of the Tacoma 
schools were advanced just before the holiday va- 
cation. It was a pleasant “send off’’ for the 
holidays. 

There were enrolled 939 pupils during the fall 
term, instructed by 22 teachers. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From March 6 to March 12, inclusive.) 


— A $90,000 fire at Columbus, O. 

— ‘The Copper Syndicate said to be safe. 

— King Milan abdicates in favor of his son. 

— Great distress in China by cold and floods. 

— No change to be made in the Canadian tariff. 
on Death of Mary L. Booth, editor of Harper's 

‘azar. 

— Death of John Ericsson, the famous in- 
ventor. 

— Hon. J. D. Washburn appointed minister to 

_- plot to destroy government property at 
Halifax prevented. 

— The Maine House of Representatives passes 
the apothecary bill. 

— Brilliant celebration of the Madri Gras fes- 
tival at New Orleans. 

— School teachers’ pension bill rejected by the 
Massachusetts Senate. 

— Mr. Kasson will probably represent America 
in the Samoan conference. 

— A new school for women to be established by 
A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia. 

— Mysterious disappearance of Rev. Charles 
H. Smith, of Dorchester, Mass. 

— Death of Isaiah V. Williamson, the million- 
aire philanthropist, in Philadelphia. 

— Viscount Mandeville, eldest son of the Duke 
of Manchester, declared a bankrupt. 

— Extensive gold discoveries in Lower Califor- 
nia. Thonsands flocking to the diggings. 

— The Minnesota Legislature refuses to submit 
the ne of constitutional prohibition to the 
ple. 

— The famous Jesse Hoyt will case decided by 
the New York Court of Appeals adversely to the 
daughters. 

— Reports say that ex-Governor Porter, of In- 
diana, will succeed Judge Stallo as American 
minister to Rome. ° 

— The Willett Manufacturing Company of 
Trenton, N. J., the largest pottery manufactory 
in the country, has suspended. 

— General Legitime announces that the rebel- 
lion in Hayti has been crushed, and demands a 
recognition of his government. 

— A British vessel passes through the Panama 
Canal from Aspinwall to Chagres. This is the 
first foreign vessel to pass from one port to an- 
other in the canal. 


THe TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has no need to talk about the 
‘* ealls’”’ it has not had the gift or ability to fill. 
Its space is all taken up with *‘ actual work done,”’ 
instead of advertising work it was unable to do. 


HAVE YoU NOTICED that the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association of Chi has filled 500 
positions in the States west of New York, during 
the past six months. No other Agency has filled 
50 in the same territory. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. McCOSH. 


THE STENOGRAPH. 


The possibility of shorthand writing ever being 
successfully performed by machine, speaks for 
itself today in the triumphs of the stenograph. 

In nothing is the preeent age more remarkable 
than in the number of labor-saving devices it is 
producing. One after another of the old methods 
is disappearing, and new and better ones taking 
their places. 

The stenograph, though young in years, has e¢s- 
tablished a simple and practical method of short- 
hand writing, which has for five years stood the 
critical tests and comparisons with the older sys- 
tems, and has been greeted with enthusiasm, ad- 
miration, and delight, by experienced stenograph- 
ers, as well as by learners. 

The supply of shorthand writers is always far 
below the demand. The complicated methods of 
former systems have made it impossible for more 
than a few to acquire skill enough to render them 
of any practical use, and deterred many intelligent 
persons from making an attempt to master them, 
who are now using the stenograph with skill and 
success. With a good English education and an 
active mind, we judge that any one can successfully 

uire the use of the stenograph. 

he alphabet is simple and complete. There 
is but one style of writing. The location of the 
keys once | , the manipulation follows with 
increasing ease and rapidity, without the use of 
the eyes. 

In the present day, when such a variety of busi- 
ness is accomplished by the aid of the shorthand 
writer, anything which helps to lessen his labor 
and save time, is indeed a worthy object, It is 
not the man who uses the most energy and time 
who accomplishes the most, but the man who uses 
the most energy and time in the briefest and best 
methods. The practical results of the use of the 
stenograph, in every instance, have established the 
proof that this new method is equal in speed to any 
of the pencil systems, is superior in accuracy, de- 
mands much less expenditure of mental and pa i- 
cal strength in its practical an 
not require more than one third the time to learn it. 

To complete the conquest of the stenograph, 
the inventor has constructed a machine on the same 
principle for the use of the blind, using the same 
alphabet in raised characters, and as the writing 
on the stenograph can be done in the dark as well 
as the light, it promises to become an immeasurable 
comfort and benefit to those who ‘‘sit in the dark- 
ness.’’ A book, a story, or any reading matter, 
may be copied in this way with comparatively lit- 
tle work, and thus afford the means of man 
hours’ diversion or profit to those who have su 
meager opportunities of learning what is occurring 
around them. 

As the subject of a practical business education in 
the public schools is now largely discussed all over 
the country, teachers and others should utilize their 
time this spring and summer in preparing to teach 
the stenograph or to use it in business offices. We 
are informed that the board of education of Meri- 
dian, Mississippi, have ordered eight stenographs 
for use in their schools and are also teaching type- 
writing. Thisisa practical way to solve the ques- 
tion ‘* by doing it.’ 

See advertisement on this page. 


Do YOU WANT a first-class position? Is it not 
probable that a Teachers’ Agency that fills places 
is more likely to help you than one that does not ? 
Investigate the Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 
You will find one that *‘ fills places,’’ — not a half 
dozen or a score,—but hundreds. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. Prick, of the White Star S. S. Germanic, 
says: ‘‘I have prescribed it in my practice among 
the passengers traveling to and from Europe, in 
this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that 
if taken in time, it will, in a great many cases 
prevent seasiokness.’’ 


Florida Teachers’ Agency, 


TEACHERS who-want to locate in 
the South will find it poems © Gee 
advantage to enroll with us. 


THE SOUTH is full of good open- 
ings teachers, Fiorida 

eachers ency can help good 
teachers to then platen. 


TEACHERS desiring the best places 
should enroll at once. 
Write for particulars. Address 


FLORIDA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
WHITE SPRINGS, 
HAMILTON Co., FLORIDA. 


A New Text- Book 
CIVICS. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


By FRANCIS N. THORPE, 
Professor of, History and Political Science in the 
Philadelphia Manual Training School, and 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THORPE’S CIVICS is a book of inspirations and 
aspirations. It is a book which in method, manner, 
and scope will secure the approval of every teacher 
that examines it. It will go into general use, and 
will at once take rank as a leading text-book on the 
subject. 

Specimen copy for examination will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to teachers, on receipt of 90 cents. 
Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in a prosperous condition,—For SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day school purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
reference, and photezraphs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500. The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Just What You Have Been 


FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. 


Being a treatise on METAPHYSICS. By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Prest. of Princeton Coll. 
One Volume, Svo. - «= $2.00. 

Extract from Preface : ‘* Every thinking mind has occasion at times to refer to first principles. In this 
work I have set myself earnestly to inquire what these are; to determine their nature, and to classify and 
arrange them into ascience. The work contains the results of my teaching of very large classes in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, Ireland, and in Princeton College, America, and may be regarded as the cope-stone of what 
I have been able to do in philosophy.” 

Boston Globe. — ‘The work crowns the distinguished service of its author with a study to be classed 
with the most powerful and influential products of metaphysics, and to be included among the limited few 
characterized as both profoundly learned in other writings, and as independent and original in their own. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. —“* Every one knows how | United Presb. —“ Likely to be reckoned one of the 
sincere Dr. McCosh is in all that he does and says, | most important of the works of its learned author. 
and that in the profoundest of his writings he is able | No writer of the time has the faculty of treating 
to attract and interest earnest students. metaphysical subjects with equal luminousness. 


*,* Copies supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, : : : 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1889 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 


HAUTAUQUA Is NOW AN ACKNOWLEDGED CENTER 

OF WIDE-SPREAD EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. It pro- 

vides opportunities for contact with LIVE TEACHERS 

for acquiring the BEST TEACHING METHODS. It stands un- 

rivaled for the variety and scope of its departments, and 
for the character of its general programme. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT, under the charge of Dr. 
J. W. DICKINSON, of Boston, assisted by a CORPS of able instruct- 
ors, is a source of wonderful inspiration and practical knowledge. 


Do Not Make Your Summer Plans Before Learning All About Chautauqua. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. W. 


ta Address for full information, 


Waiting For! 


A Grand 8-Days Spring Vacation Excursion to NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and WASHINGTON, for the UNITED SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
and friends. Sunday will be spent in New York; Four Days at the National 
Capital, visiting the White House and all the Public Buildings, a Carriage 
Ride about the city of several hours’ duration, and a trip to MT. VERNON. 

Train leaves Boston on Saturday, March 30th, at 10 A. M., from the 
BOSTON & PROVIDENCE STATION, Park Square, arriving in New York at 
4.30 P.M.; stop at Grand Central Hotel, 667 Broadway, until Monday, A.M. 

Another party will leave the same day, from the OLD COLONY DEPOT 
at 3.20 P. M., for NEWPORT, thence to New York by Fall River Line, ar- 
riving in New York at about 7.30 on Sunday morning ; stop at Crand Cen- 
tral Hotel, 667 Broadway, until Monday morning; then on to Washington. 

FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, all Hotel and traveling expenses included, 
by Boat $40, by Rail $45. For Descriptive Circular giving full information, 


C. L. BURNHAM, mass.” 


The STENOGRAPH. 
A Short-Hand Machine. 


Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the time other systems 
require ; speed as great as any other now in use, 


FOR ALL KINDS OF SHORTHAND WORK. 


It can be learned from the Manual, and in the hands of an intelligent operator 
it never fails to properly do its work. 


Send stamp for circular, or 25 cts. for Manual. 


Price, with Manual, reduced to $25. 
U. 8S. STENOGRAPH COMPANY, 


402 N. 8d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price. 

Questions of the Day: The Plantation Negro a8 poe G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y $1 25 
Politics as a Duty and asa Career. . Storey 5 
Writings of George Washington. . or 6 1 00 
Story 0 ashington. . 
Foreign Visitors in England. . Smith AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 
Nature and Man. Carpenter D & Co, NV 1 00 
Shall we Teach Geology ? Winchell 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 2 25 
Operatic Tales. > Chesney Scribner & Welford 
French Traits. . Brownell Chas Scribner’s Sons, 15 
German Commercial Correspondence. ° . Dann Longmans, Green, & Co, “ 80 
Little, Brown, & Co, Boston 1 50 
True Story of Hamlet an elia. chris 
A Lent in Earnest 4 Guernsey Thomas Whittaker, N 
Gen, Gordon. . Butler Maemillan & Co, NY 
Lives of the Fathers. | Farrar 2 00 
opular Lectures an ‘esses. . . 1omson 

Glimpses of Great Fields. =. . + Hall D Lothrop Co, Boston 
Physical Life of Micro-organisms. ° . Binet Open Court Pub Co, Chicago be 
Primary Writing. Pratt Fastern Ed. Bureau, Boston 
The Religion of Humanity. Balfour A D F Randolph, New York ~4 
A Modern Meptioiegnanes ane a Whisper inthe Dark Alcott Roberts Brothers, Boston 75 
Wild Life in a Southern Country. ° ° Jeffries “he 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of 
New England teachers and others to the advertise- 
ment of BURNHAM’S EXCURSION TO WASH- 
INGTON, found on page 178. Great is the reward | 
of the stay-at-homes from the inauguration who, 
will join the Burnham party and treat themselves 
to a genuine pleasure tour with the over-excite- 
ment and hurly-burly attending the first week in 
March omitted. See Washington in spring, and 


in the springtime of the Harrison administration. 
See Mount Vernon in what will be an ever-mem- 
orable anniversary season associated with the 
Father of his Country; you will bring away 
specially dear memories for a life-time. While 
few yearn after ‘‘the madding crowd,’’ only the 
hermit thrush and his kind prefer to sing or picnic 
ala solitaire. Nothing enhances the pleasure of a 
journey like congenial company. As all travelers 
agree, a little fox that is great in spoiling, is the 
perpetual settling of bills. Now in this case the 
excursionist eats, drinks, and sleeps, faring 
sumptuously every day, on the credit of his or her 
ticket; the bills being settled by the reliable and 
care-taking conductor of the party. Take the 
tonic of going to Washington; and begin to pre- 
pare for the start. 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ai Depot. 

600 seadocenaty, Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up: 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the city, 


A CARD, 


Inquiries regarding Shedd’s Natural Memory 
Method should be addressed to the Memory Co., 
(temporary address) 223 Kast 70th Street, New 
York City. 


— We print for the first time the private auto- 
graph of the Emperor of Germany, to wit : 


is 
William X Hohenzollern. 
marck. — Washington Critic. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable tees | for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing, and 
this paper A. NOYES, 149 Powers’ Bloc 
Rochester. ¥. 


School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The Best Corps of Instructors. 
The Lowest Rates of Tuition. 
The Most Liberal Club Rates. 
The Cheapest Board. 


Most Attractive Section of Country. 


«ge Large circulars, ready April ist, 
all applicants. Address 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


eow GLENS FALLs, N. Y. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The peney of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinies, sub clinies, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally and righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will begin in t., 1889, and continue for six 
months. Forfu poies ars, catalogue, and Clinique 


Kodak. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the Kopak. The ope 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
PRICE, $36. room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Our National air,—the blizzard.—The Inde- 
pendent. 

CATARRH AND ScROFULA CURED.—Edwin 
Patch (68 yrs. old) an inspector in the Boston 
Custom House, living at 8 West Green street, 
Lynn, cured of Hereditary Scrofulous Humor and 
serious case of Catarrh by Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound. At druggists. 


— ‘* What is a man-of-war ?’’ said a teacher to 
his class. ‘‘A cruiser,’’ was the prompt reply. 
‘“What makes it ‘‘Tts screw, sir.’’ 
go with it ?’’ Its crew, sir.’’—Ocean. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
a natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Men who have horse sense, know when to 
say neigh.— Ex. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform yoar readers that I have 
& positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T, A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pear! St., N.Y. 


— A teacher asked a class to write an essay on 
‘The Result of Laziness,” and one of the bright 
but lazy boys in the class handed in as his com- 
position a blank sheet of paper.— Er. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying eve 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 

sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self-ad- 

dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 

WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge 


_— In using new steel ne the ink sometimes 
readily. his can be avoided by 
sticking the pen in a potato. i 

Esterbrook’s Pen you 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 
ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
Spring Term commences, April 1, 1889. 
ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 


and ORGAN WITHOUT AT 
using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Reo ie 


address E, Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 8034 
Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. 


b 
B1.00, © previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
ddress 


quired. Sendfor book of testimonials 
The Doreas Magazine, 19 Park Place Nee week. 


gallons of crystal, health-giving water per minute. 


n excellent school in the 
If you want to attend a ae 


TEACHERS desiring to secure work in the 
more terms. 


Address 


The location is the most beautiful and healthful in the 
SUWANNEE” and within one hundred yards of the famous 


and Business Institute, 


and Reliable. 
Complete and Competent Faculty. 


South, being on a bluff overlooking the “OLp 
White Sulphur Spring that discharges 25,000 


THE CLIMATE IS DELIGHTFUL AT ALL SEASONS. 


Our school is complete in all its departments : 


Preparatory: Teachers’, Short-Hand, 
Scientific, ‘Commercial, Music, and 
Collegiate, Telegraphy:| Art. 


EXPENSES LOW. ACCOMMODATIONS FIRST-CLASS. 


best climate and amid the most beautiful scenery in 


s. COME TO WHITE SPRI 4 
wafer ok South will do well to attend Florida Normal School one or 


Good teachers are in great demand in the South. 
sa Send for Catalogue, and sample copy of Florida Normal Journal. 
J. Le SKEPWORTH, Principal, 


White Springs, Hamilton Co., Florida. 


book of thirty-two pages. 


Winchell's First Steps in Reading, 


PART ONE. 


By MARTHA A. PEASE. 


The book is designed to be placed in the child’s 
hands when he receives his first reading lesson. 

Nearly one half the print is in script. 

Pictures are abundant, some for the purpose of 
illustration and some as a part of the text. 


Mailing price, 10 cents. 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educat’l Publishers, 
106 & 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method, Simple, Scientific, Complete. 
Taught last season at Chautauqua. Highly endorsed 
by Bishop Vincent, Joseph Cook, Dr. John 
Hall, and many other eminent men. 


No Restriction in Use. 


The system, after thorough revision, has been di- 
vided into three equal parts, each part contatn- 
ing three lessons. No restriction is [mentee upon the 
use of the Method. The system challenges compar- 
ison with any other. The price of each part is ONE 


DOLLAR. 
For prospectus, containing full information. or for 
dress WILBERT W. WHITE, 


lessons, 
Box 1341. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New ! Important! Interesting ! 


STORY CARDS CLASSES. 


Twenty Pictures ; Twenty Lessons in Reading, and 
Twenty Lessons in Spelling. On Bristol Board, 
5%4x7. Supplementary to any Primer. By LAURA 
F. ARMITAGE. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Primary Writing, 
A Twenty - Page Pamphlet, 


By Miss MARA IL. PRATT. 


This little book elaborates an ingenious method of 
teaching the Elements of Penmanship to 
young children. 

Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 15 cts. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AIDS TO ILLUSTRATION, 


FOR 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of BLACKBOARD 
_— made. 500 entirely new designs = 


ISTANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS. 


Sample map (25x20 in.) and figure desi 
in.), with catalogue, directions, aay 0 
ets. in stamps if you mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


K. L. & Co., 


Educational Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
mw Good Agents Wanted. 


Only twenty-nine words to be learned in BURE OF ATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 

Ina first-class intermediate school very near Boston, 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
who can be seen in their 
ic is required. pply 
HIRAM ORCUT Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Normal and Business College, at the South “a 
thorough graduate from the best normal school or 
strumental Music and Art. pply at once 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED 


A lady teacher of the Piano and Latin, fora family 
school in the State of New York. The candidate 
must understand and be able to play and teach clas- 
sical music, and must perform well upon the piano. 
She must also be thoroughiy qralified to teach the 
Latin language. Salary, $300 and home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman whose ability 
and musical attainments qualify him to fo age and 
conduct a Music Department of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give instruction on al! 
varieties of string and wind instruments. A good 
position for the right man. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


FOR SALE, 
In a large Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 


eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable school property in the State of Missouri. 
The school building, containing eight convenient and 
well furnished rooms, is beautifully located in the 
center of a four-acre lot, which is a part of the prop- 
oy. The school has no competition within 50 miles 
is in a prosperous condition, yielding an income o 
$4000, and is continually increasing. For the prop- 
erty and good will, only $3200 is demanded. The pro- 

rietor desires to change his business; hence he of- 

ers his school for sale. Apply to 

HIRAM UTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten of land, ose ted to its 
present use, a school for young t3. propert 

1s delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
pro” erty with the good will of the school is offered 


for $35,000, on ag terms. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ANOTHER MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY 


FOR SALE. The other, recently advertised,—244 
volumes,—has been sold. This consists of 55 vols. of 
choice books, and will be sold voqeinet, for $75. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 


visiting England, France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Belgium and Holland, All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 


TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E, 14th Street, ¥. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
— Harper's Monthly for March is filled with 
articles of delightful entertainment and welcome 


instruction. In “‘ The Origin of Celestial Sp2cies,’’ 


Prof. J. Norman Lockyer embodies the reasons 
upon which he bases his new theory in regard to 
the evolution of heavenly bodies. Another article, 
reminiscences of a hitherto unpublished epizode in 
the life of Edgar Allen Poe, necessitates a revision 
of accepted ideas. Theodore Child describes the 
‘* Institute of France”’ with just enongh history 
to make his article accurate, and just enough 
fancy to make it attractive. The numerous illus- 
trations drawn by Alexis Lemaistre give an air of 
completeness to the paper. ' Two contributions to 
the analysis of nations are ‘‘Comments on Can- 
ada,’’ by Charles Dudley Warner, and ‘‘ Norway 
and its People,’’ the second paper of a series by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson. Another of the short 
essays upon American artists is that by Kenyon 
Cox upon ‘‘ William M. Chase, Painter.’’ Bran- 
der Matthews and George H. Jessop give different 
versions of a short tale, and call the combination 
** One Story is good till Another is told.’” Edward 
Everett Hale imagines ‘* A New Arabian Night,”’ 
and John Lillie contributes ‘‘ Slowtopp’s Confes- 
siop.’’ Constance Fenimore Woolsun’s serial, 
‘*Jupiter Lights’’ reaches the third installment. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Louise Imogen Guiney 
are the poets of the number. In the Easy Chair 
George William Curtis takes up*a subject which 
has lost its triteness in view of this year's ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’’ celebration; he also has an essay in the 
body of the number on ‘‘ Motley’s Letters.”” In 
the ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer,’’ Charles Dudley Warner 
discusses the ‘‘ Moral Responsibility of Things.’’ 
William Dean Howells examines into the Making 
of Americanism, and has a word with a recent 
critic of our institutions, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $4.00 a year. 


— The Forum for March discusses subjects of 
political, commercial, educational, and religious 
importance. Among the religious and educational 
discussions is an unfavorable review of our public 


school system, by Cardinal Manning. He sees the 
destruction of religion and morality in any system 
of compulsory state education, and a severe loss of 
morality in any system of public instruction. Kate 
Stephens writes a record of the advancement of 
education of women during the last fifty years, 
presenting statistics of all the principal colleges 
for women and of the admission of women to 
equal pay with men as teachers, Prof. J. G. 
Schurman, of Cornell University, who is a Cana- 
dian by birth, predicts that Canadians will never 
favor annexation, because they do not need to bur- 
den themselves with the problems of the United 
States, of the South in particular. Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon makes an argument for the exten- 
sion of the delivery of letters by carriers to per- 
sons in the country as well as to those in cities; 
and this he calls the next postal reform. A con- 
tribution to the discussion of the Negro question 
is made by a Negro writer, Prof. W. 3. Scar- 
borough, of Wilberforce University, who takes a 
hopeful view of the future of his race. Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson makes a test of several reforma- 
tory theories, such as codperation, profit-sharing, 

rotection, free trade, and prohibition, by apply- 
ing them to a small community, where the practi- 
cal workings of each theory may be measured. 
James Sully, the psychologist, describes the part 
that dreams have played in literature; Prof. St. 
George Mivart writes on ‘‘ Darwin’s Brilliant 
Fallacy’’; Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- 
vard, gives a definition of the fine arts, and points 
out the progress and the hinderances of art in the 
United States; and Andrew Lang tries in a 
friendly way to indicate the value of contempo- 
rary criticism. The Forum Publishing Company, 
New York. Terms per annum, $5.00 


— The Magazine of Art for March opens with 
an etching by Boilvin of Fortuny’s famous pic- 
ture ‘*The Snake Charmer,’’ the original of 
which was in the A. T. Stewart gallery. The open- 


Scrofulous Humor, 
UNSIGHTLY ERUPTIONS. 


Obliged to. Stop Work. 
A DOZEN SKILLFUL PHYSICIANS FAIL. 


Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 
pound the Conqueror.’’ 


A REMARKABLE STORY. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 13, 1887. 

LOUGEE MEDICINE Co., Lynn, Mass. : 

Gentlemen: — For the past five years I have 
been afflicted with Scrofulous Humor, which ap- 
peared in the form of unsightly eruptions on the 
face, and affected my general health so badly 
that I was obliged to leave my place of employ- 
ment, and in fact give up labor altogether for the 
last two years. J was under the care, success- 
ively, of at least a dozen skilful physicians, but 
their efforts gave me no permanent benefit. Va- 
rious patent medicines were also tried, but to no 
effect. In May last a friend called my attention 
to Dr. R. W. Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. I 
began to take it at once, but it was not until I 
had used nearly two bottles that any good re- 
sults were noticeable. From that time however 
I began to gain, and have continued to improve 
ever since. The blotches that so disfigured my 
face have now largely disappeared, my strength 
has returned in a great measure, and my weak- 
ened nervous system is repaired. In fact, I have 
so greatly improved in every sense, by means of 
the Vitalizing Compound, that I shall continue 
its use in the tullest confidence that it will com- 
pletely restore me to health. 

JENNIE M. CRAWFORD, 92 Laurel St. 


LOUCEE’S 

Vitalizing Compound 

You is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer- 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 
Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 


VITALIZING 
ce) 


ter, and is written by Augustus Harris. Mabel 
Robinson has a paper on ‘* Art Patrons’’ by whom 
she means, in this instance, the begging friars of 
Italy. 
interesting paper, and *‘ Current Art’’ of one of 
more general interest. A feature of the latter is 
the page engraving, after Alma Tadema’s ‘*‘ A 
Study.’’ The ‘‘ Egyptian Textiles at South Ken- 
sington’’ are learnedly treated of by Francis 
Ford, and the third installment of the Portraits of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti is given. With this latter 
is a portrait of the poet at the age of twenty-four 
made by himself, and another of him taken after 
death. The second paper on ‘ Illustrated Jour- 
nalism in England’? is given, and brings us to the 
notes which cover every department in the field of 
art, at home or abrvad. Cassell & Co., New 
York ; 35 cents a number, $3.50 a year in advance. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Wide Awake for March; terms, $2.40a year. Boston: 
D. Co. 

The Eclectic for March; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

Queries for March ; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, N. 
Y.: Chas. A Wenbourne 

The Pansy for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop Co. 

Harper’s New Mouthly Magazine for March; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & bros. 

The Pulpit Treasury for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York, F. B&. Treat. 

The Writer for March ; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston : 
The Writer. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for March; terms, 
81.75 ayear. New York; Macmillan & Co. 

The Unitarian Review for March; terms, $8.00 a year. 
Boston: 141 Franklin Street. 


Boston: 


ing article deals with spectacular art in the thea- 


Our peg for March; terms, $2.50a year. Boston: Our 
Day Publishing Co. 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Calls for teachers 
for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly 


coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“T write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptuess in supplying teachers, when 
called up»a by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our school committee for 
several years Accept our thanks.” 

Jona. LAMSON, Chairman School Board. 

Hamilton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 


“ Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice 
of my favorable regard for your- 
self and your Bureau.” 

— A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schoois. 

Princeton, Ind., Dec. 16, 1888. 


“T am much pleased with my school, and thank 
you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
this the second time.” 

Cummingstown, Mass. 

“You have done mea great service in placing me 
it this High School.” F. WB. 

Buffalo, N.Y, Jan, 3, 1889. 

“I write to express my satisfaction with the posi- 
tion secured through you in this Academy. _ [| find it 
in every respect agreeable. Allow me to thank you 
for securing a position so congenial. L. 8. W. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 15, 88 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR REGISTRATION, | 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


ee eee 


petent 
Employers are served 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
ERICAN SCHOOL BUREA 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW. YORK. 


mar 
Teachers’ Bureau & 
[Both Sexes.) 
Su Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


plies Professors 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 

Business Firms. 


w? 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


WHEN shall I register with 

even for positions be 
ious we are to find out all we can as to the qualifications 
times asked, shal! I register SHALL certainly. 
before I want a place’? Why, | 


ou, is a frequent question. 
nning in September.” The longer we conduct the Agency business, the more anx- 


Our reply is always, “ As nearly as possible to Jan. 1, 


of a teacher before recommending him. Weare some- 


It takes us a long while to get together all the?facts we need 
for a correct estimate of a teacher's power, and we depend less and less 


every year on the personal impressions of a teacher unsupported by positive evidence as to what he has cone in 


the past. 


ter we try to {row where it is safe to put them. 


We don't like to make m'stakes, and when teachers regis- every teacher on our list is entered 
The name of REGISTER 


a dozen different times in as many 


different classified lists for ready and sure reference. This takes time, and we want your name as soon as possible. 
Two dollars is nota heavy tax for assurance that if any place suitable for you, is open to you, you 
will be sure to know of it and have My eet a a AY try for it. To how many bave we had to say, “If WITH YOU ) 


NOW | you had only registered last week |!” 
+ ests and ours are identical. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 


we say, register now, and we will do our best for you. Your inter. 


Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS DESIRING ADVANCEMEN 


t. Hundreds of teachers. during the past year 
have been placed in better paying positions by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 

2. This Association not only makes the above 
claim, but tells you, on application, who these teach- 
ers are and where it has sent them. 

%. It has filled 500 positions during the past six 
months in the States west of New York. 

4. No other Teachers’ Agency has filled fifty posi- 
tions in the same territory in the same length of time. 

5. Hence your chances of getting a position in this 
field are more than ten times greater through this 
Agency than through any other. 

6. This Association names the places it fills. It 
has no need to misrepresent by paming ‘a few’ and 
claiming to fill many. All honest Agencies are onl 
too glad to advertise all the leading places they fill. 
Hence it is plain that a claim of ‘many’ without 
naming them is a falsehood. i 


or more desirable positions, will 
note the following: 


7. This Association has no need to fill up its space 
boasting of ‘ calls’ for teachers. It can show places 
actually filled; the ‘calls’ actually supplied. It must 
be humiliating indeed for some so-called ‘Agencies’ 
who, in place of actual work done, must publish the 
hundreds of ‘calls’ they have had, and ‘alongside of 
them only be able to mention 20 or 30 places they 
have filled. It is a bald confession of their own in- 
ability to get their teachers in the place 


S. Our testimonials are all from those who have 
received direct and personal benefit from us. 


9%. Such ‘testimonials’ as,—‘ Thanks; write 
again.” ‘“‘ Youare very kind. We have secured a 
teacher.” ‘ You seem to havea nice Bureau,’’—we 
do not find it necessary to print to‘ fill up’ our pages. 
Poor indeed must be the work of an ‘Agency’ that 
finds it necessary to use such material because it has 
nothing of more value. 


** Early Irish Art’’ is the subject of an} 


Send a postal card with your address, or write us fully in regard to yourself, and we will take pleasure 
in gens Fe and sending full particulars in regard to an Association that believes in hard work, and 
does not believe in advertising one thing, and doing another,— nor in wording advertisements and circulars 


to mislead teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. J 170 STATE ST.. } Chi 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) |" Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St., cago. 

Branches: N. ¥. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 

A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualities ons of the applicant. 
MONROE ST. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “SNEREo' ILL., 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by aa ency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 8. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part to hi-y- you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. ‘ 
ddress, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the ds of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to e 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
ACANCIES NOW COMING IN ! THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
OF ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL., has 
to date (Feb. 10) received letters from over 200 of its former patrons and others, ans us to select 
and recommend suitable candidates for vacancies, The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, 
Universities, and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Semivoaries, Private Schools, &c., &c. Teachers 
in selecting an agency, should not lose sight of the facts, - very important facts,—that: 1. We get our 
vacancies direct from employers. 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more than we could find 
suitable candidates to recommend. 3. While other agencies boast of filling vacancies ‘‘ by the hundred” 
(usually 100 to 200), their list of registered teachers usually runs upto such numbers that new members 
havea ‘slim chance.” 4. Our plan of rejecting applicants whom we can not serve keeps our list of regis- 
tered teachers down to such numbers that each member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our 
registration fee is reduced to cover the cost of registration. Now is agood time to send for circulars, 
and to learn more of our work. ddress ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, I. 
UI 7, ? Would you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of positions and can and 
does tell who secured them, or one that boasts that it has had ‘‘ 1100 direct 
calis’’ and “‘seven hundred (700) suitable applicants”? and very judiciously omits to say what is 
true, that with such a magnificent opportanity tt did not succeed in placing forty teachers out of the 
whole number of ‘* suitable applicants.’’ 
If you want to join an Agency that FILLS PLACES, send for the circulars of the Teachers 
Co-operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago, and you will find that this Agency makes no at- 
tempt to mislead by ‘‘ jugglery”’’ in its advertisements, but its work is what it is represented to be. 


oo GOOD POSITIONS paying $1,200 or more have you filled in New Vork 
State during the past year ?¢” 

Thus wrote a prominent principal in New York who has since registered in this Agency. We are glad 
that teachers are thus showing a ER evincing a disposition to patronize Agencies 
spirit of investigation and are that can show results already produced, in- 
stead of following after irresponsibie cuucerus which are profuse in glittering generalities and great 
things that they can do (over the left). In reply tothe above, we mention ION 
the following : Brooklyn, $2,000; Norwich, $1,700; New Paltz, $1,600; Port 
Chester, $1,500 ; Palmyra, Lyons, $1,300; Fort Plain, Coxsackie (two), Warwick, West New Brighton, 
Long Island City, $1,200, and a large number at $1,000 and less. Send for Manual of UNION TEACHERS 
AGENCY. W. D. KERR, {6 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, M \ 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN rst ana TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Teachers’ Agency Established 1855. 


Established 1855. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 7, Kast (4th Street, N. WV. 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call onor address | Teachers’ A gency 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, | 

American Foreign Teachers’ Agency 

oF 23 Union Square, New Yor. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


| Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


Good 


SOUTHERN | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
AND C 00 enc and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURF, 
WESTERN and school supplies. Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
ob Address with sta 
er at once. ress m 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Je full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of ak rg character. 


ists, to Mus. A. D. CULVE 
820 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


hi bacribe it. ce, 50c. a year. Address 
Mawasine, 19 Patk Place, Now York. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and a Comprises the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. dapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 
advanced pupils. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price, Send for circulars. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. . 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical voeal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. Translation of Caesar. 


—— AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, PARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE-| The First Four Books of Caesar's Commentaries on 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- fhe Gallic War. Consisting of the Original and 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. ransiation arranged on opposite pages. 12mo. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN Cloth. Price, $1 25. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign es. The convenience of the arrangement adopted, both 
Subseription Agency for Foreign Peri > to the teacher and student, cannot be overestimated. 
CARL SCHOENHOF The reader need not use the translation until he has 
144 Tremont Street, emer, exhausted all reasonable efforts to interpret the orig- 


inal himself, and then, without the least trouble, he 
LANGUAGES. 


| can verify his own rendering, or correct his errors. 
N. B.—No samples of this book are sent free for ex- 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
American and European authority as the best of a 


amination. Price by mail, $1.25 per copy, should 
Natural methods 


invariably be sent with the order. 
A. LOVELL & co., Publishers, 
New edition of text books in French and German now 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
employing this method are taught its applica- | stopher Sower Co. 9 Philada. 
n, free of charge a’ 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LARGUAGES, THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1623 Chestnut t. Montgomer "s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
14 St... | Dr. Brooks's Normal Mhthematical Course. 

‘Asbury Park, N. 0. ‘| 1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
For sample pages, discount, etc, write to Bertitz & | 2- Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Co., W. Madison Square, N, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, we ov to the Above. 
flolmes’ Readers. Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
ERSITY P 


’ by New England Pab. Ceo. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


(Cc. 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound In Cloth. GARNET SEAL. No. 4. 


Outline History of Greece. Vincent ... -...... $050; 1. Old Greek Education, (With 
PreparatoryGreek Course in English. Wilkinson, 1.00 | Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson... 1.00/ 2. Economies for the People, Bowker. 


Character of Jesus, Bushnell. .........+....... 040| 3. Michael Faraday. J. H. Gladstone. 
Meters Europe. Hurst ........... 0.40) 4 The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday. 


The C Not sold separately, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 

The subject of temperance as related to PHL YS- 
1OLOGY bas been faithfully dealt with, and 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 
Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that the la- 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, - «+ 40 cts, 
2, Young People’s Physiology, - 60 “6 


8. Hygienic Physiotogy, - - - $1.00 
(Enlarged Edition.) 


«*s For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Spring Birds, Spring Flow- 
ers, Spring Music. 


MosIcAL SOcreTrIEs and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbertand Elsa, (75c. $6.72 per doz ) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell, (60c. $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1 00 $9 00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ($1.00 $9.00 per doz ) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, (35 cts. 

$2.75 per doz.) 
Buck’s Don Munice, ($1 50 $13.50 per doz ) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76, ($1.00 $9 00 doz.) 
Hodge’s Rebecca, (65 cts. $6 00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Buth and Boaz, (65c. $6.00 per doz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents, 
and Teachers 

cannot do better thanto adopt our New, Tried ani 
True School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual, (Book 1, 30 cts. $3.00 
doz. Book 2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz. Book 3, 50 cts. $4.20 
doz.) Athoroughly good graded series. United 
Veices, (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Good School Songs. 
Song Harmeny. (60 cts. $6.00 doz) For High 
Schools. Children’s School Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 
doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and many 
others. Any book mailed post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DEBAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. Lone A have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


Chicago Agency, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Standard Educational Series. 


Introduction Price, 

Standard ist Reader,. . . . . . 18 ets, 

“ ‘th « « 

« Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ 

Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 

bad Complete o « 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt 
of introduction prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. C. GOLDSMITH. 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
Beneath the dash 
8 
lined and filled there is conscious, strong power. 
It is finely written, and of decided merit.” — Zhe 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO,, 771 Broadway, 
P H 
Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH 


12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 25 
AGAIN, 
with which the story out- 
Globe, Boston. 
UBLIS NEW YORK, 
Thomson’s New and Algebra ; 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in lish. 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 
Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
[ READ l NGS tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches. 
Amateur Dra- 


2s Numbers LRECITATIONS | 


GARRETT Pa: LELAYS | 


805 BroapwAy, New York. 38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


Published This Day, 
March 2, 1289. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
—_ College, New Haven. 


12mo, cloth. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Slkeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


Sample Boxes | 
Representing about $ in Gold and 
and Silver coin, mailed for 25 cts. 
Prices in bulk on application. A 
great help in teaching numbers. 

Our Catalogues free, if you men- 
tion the Journal. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


UNITED 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROK COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 
& systematic 
ys' course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


A new method of Analysis, N Rende 
ly taught. Sclentihe and practical work even Degrees cont expression thor- 
Marc gJ 


ring ee - b 5. “yw term opens for four weeks, beginn uly 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President. 26 Bromfield Boston, Mase, 


y Normal and 


s Institute next Summer. Pays well. 


Constructive Geography and History. 


Announcement. 


Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, 
On each 

, are printed in very faint 
No. 7. New England. 


No. 8 Middle States. 
No. 2. North America. No. 6. United States No. 9. Southern States (E). 


Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geography. 
accurate outline of the to be 


No. 1. Hemispheres 


No. 4. Europe. 
(Double Size). 


No. 5. Asia. 
No. 3. South America. 


ing in size and scale with the 
blank the now projection, and the 


No. 11. Central States (E) 
No. 12. Central States (W). 
No. 13. Northern States. 


(Double Size). No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


Onk HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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